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I don't really see where the “reviewer’s di- 
lemma” comes from, I think what we’re talking 
about is the difference between a review and a 
consumer report, 

I don't think it’s a critic’s job to be a value 
guide, I don’t even think it’s a critic’s job to 
be “objective” in a professional review. When 
I write reviews, the first question I ask myself 
is, “How did this game make me feel?” When 
I reviewed StarCraft II: Wings of Liberty, 
my main argument was that it changed me 
as a gamer. I never touched multiplayer in 
the original StarCraft, but I’m addicted to 
it in StarCraft II. That’s a totally subjective 
experience, but it’s one that is easily shared 
or appreciated by any number of readers. 

I think a reviewer’s job is to convey their 
personal experience to readers. It’s the 
reader's responsibility to decide how much 
money that experience is worth. 
Higgles—via GamePro.com 


I feel like there needs to be a marriage 
between the reviewer and the gamers reading 
the reviews. There has to be an established 
level of trust between the two parties, and as 
a gamer, I need to be able to say, “I trust this 
guy's review; we're into the same things and 
seem to enjoy several of the same titles.” 

I really enjoy what GamePro does with 
postrelease reviews, by merging thoughts 
and opinions from various sources. I wish, 
however, the video-game industry and 
gamers weren't so dependent on timely 
reviews, and would allow reviewers to spend 
more time with the products in question, 
Far too often I see snap judgments based 
on little to no time spent with a title. 

Issues such as time constraints and review 
embargoes are a disservice to reviews, blogs, 
or magazines that publish them. 
Scruss—via GamePro.com 


I never understood why journalists aren't 
supposed to applaud or cheer things that 
they like. Does cheering during one section 
of a presser show my inability to dislike 
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another portion? Does my preference for one 
announcement mean that I'll simply give a 
developer or publisher a pass on other so-so 
areas of their press events? In my instance, no, 
it does not. 

If I see something I like, I’m going to 
applaud and cheer. If I see something I don’t 
like, I will remain quiet. When it comes time 
to report on the matter, I will rationally 
express my feelings and also disclose my 
personal preferences. Sitting at a press 
conference or during a game demo with a 
deadpan face doesn’t show that you're a 
good journalist or one that takes your job 
seriously. It shows you're trying quite hard 
not to express emotion in order to give off 
the impression of thinking critically. I always 
thought it made journalists come across stiff, 
lifeless, and devoid of emotion. 

I believe it’s important to show passion 
for what you like. I’m not talking about 
rushing the stage to hug Reggie [Fils-Aime 
of Nintendo], but cheering and applauding 
seems perfectly fine. Journalists in all fields 
tend to take themselves a bit too seriously. If 
they can’t show enjoyment for things they like 
without it tarnishing the way they report, I 
think there's a greater issue. Cheer what you 
like, critique what you don’t, and breathe a 
little life into your career. 

Kevin Cassidy—via GoNintendo.com 


It’s really interesting to see how much empha- 
sis Crystal Dynamics placed on the gunplay 

in Lara Croft: Guardian of Light. I’ve always 
preferred Tomb Raider’s wide, open areas that 
encourage exploration—environments that 
were almost completely absent from Guardian 
of Light. I wonder whether they came up with 
the game's linear design as a separate concept 
before implementing the Tomb Raider license. 
Not to speak sourly of the game—I greatly 
enjoyed Guardian of Light—it’s just sucha 
departure from past Lara Croft games that I 
have to wonder if it was always meant to be a 
Tomb Raider title. 

SpeedyDesiato—via GamePro.com 


I would much rather see E3 stay the way it is 
than expand. If we've learned anything from 
the industry’s continued focus on video-game 
tradeshows, it’s not about how crowded or 
well advertised an event is—it’s about the 
quality of the games and technology presented 
at the show. If E3 was open to the public and 
not just the press, I believe that it would beat 
Cologne’s GamesCom by a mile. But the show’s 


success is also dependent on the grade of 
people it attracts; the year E3 was open to the 
public turned into more of a spectacle than 

a tradeshow. If opening to the public again 
means recreating such a mess, I'd rather it stay 
sanctioned off to the press. 

Hikayu—via GamePro.com 


Nobie Team, 

We Hardly Knew Ye 

In response to “Microsoft launching 
‘Memorial of Light’ for Halo: Reach” 
by AJ Glasser [GamePro.com] 


As a diehard fan of the Halo series and its 
expansive canon, I’m incredibly sad that Halo: 
Reach is going to be Bungie’s last game in 

the franchise. I’m looking at the “Monument 
of Light” as not only a memorial for Reach’s 
protagonists, the Noble Team, but also as a 
memorial for the past nine years I’ve spent 
with Bungie and Halo. 

Besides serving as a marketing campaign, 
Bungie wanted to give its baby a proper 
sendoff, and by allowing players to interact 
with and contribute to the Monument of 
Light, they’re giving fans one last chance to 
help affect something that has to do with the 
game’s canon. 

Center706-via GamePro.com 


Hot in the Forums 


Have something to say? Join the 


conversation at GamePro.com/Forums! 


Anyone Else Waiting 

for Pikmin 3? 

Iam a big fan of the Nintendo GameCube, 
and one of my favorite games is Pikmin. 
Pikmin is a puzzle-based real-time-strategy 
game where the player, cast as an alien 
stranded on a foreign planet, enlists an army 
of little carrot-looking Pikmin. The Pikmin 
then help the player defeat enemies and 
hunt for scraps of a spaceship in hopes of 
re-constructing it. Pikmin 2 came out later 
on the Nintendo Wii, complete with motion- 
based controls. 

Does anyone know if Nintendo is working 
on Pikmin 3? According to the Pikmin Wikia 
site, Pikipedia, Pikmin is to be a trilogy. If 
that’s true, I imagine we'll see a Pikmin 3 an- 
nouncement at E3 2011. What kind of new 
Pikmin would you like to see implemented? 
Akontheorc 


Babysitting Mama 

Seriously? Cooking Mama is great, Gardening 
Mama is all right, and Crafting Mama is a bit 
of a stretch. But Babysitting Mama? They’re 
transforming Mama into a full-blown female 
stereotype. And to add insult to injury, it 
comes with a plush baby doll that you shove 
your Wii Remote into. What other uses could 
that peripheral ever possibly have? What's 
next, Cleaning Mama? Fat_bot 


Question: 


Besides £3, which video- - 
game event looms largest 
on your radar? 
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Twitter 


EricOtt: The Nintendo Wii losingreality7: The sys- @GamePro 
Remote controller should be _ tem that needs the biggest You Tell Us: How 
redesigned to incorporate revamp is the PSP! Nothing do you feel about 
Wii MotionPlus without the else would benefit more video-game console 


| 
add-on. from a redesign more than controller redesigns? | 
Sony’s handheld. | 
Airbornex82nd: Sony 
needs to redesign their _sixtybones: The Intellivi- 
PlayStation 3 DualShock sion controller needs to be 
controller; not everyone has redesigned. I keep losing the | 
little hands. overlays. | 
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et me tell you 
a story. Once 
upon a time—by 
which I mean 
last March—a 
young, upstart 
company out of Boston an- 
nounced the unthinkable: 
They were going up against the 
Rock Band and Guitar Hero 
juggernauts with their own 
music game. They were playing 
it cagey with gameplay details, 
talking big about heavy hitters 
on the track list and showing off 
a fancy new controller...one that 
happened to be an actual guitar. 
The game was Power Gig: 
Rise of the SixString, which 
aimed to blend the familiar 
music-game formula with 
actual guitar playing. Using a 
compact guitar that players 
could plug into a real amp, 
the game focused on the 


Suddenly, Power Gig seemed 
like it had been squeezed into a 
very narrow niche, catering 
to players who wanted only 
slightly more complexity and 
realism than the old five-button 
standard but not the dramati- 
cally increased complexity and 
realism of Rock Band 3’s Pro 
mode. And it didn’t help that 
at its E3 showing, Power Gig 
failed to impress with its other 
instruments, offering up a “vir- 
tual” drum set that was a far 
cry from even the minimalist 
drum setups of the first drum- 
enabled games. 

But a funny thing happened 
to Power Gig on its way to the 
bargain bin: It showed off its 
full track list. And players who 
dismissed the game out of 
hand as soon as Rock Band 3 


lesser-known artists on the 
playlist are smart choices, with 
bands like A Cursive Memory, 
Envy on the Coast, and (a nice 
surprise for me) Channels. 

Suddenly, music fans are 
finding themselves in the 
unexpected position of taking 
a hard look at Power Gig. And 
what I keep hearing, over and 
over, are statements to this ef- 
fect: “The game looks terrible... 
but [ll be buying it, anyway, 
because of [song X].” And to be 
fair, the gameplay itself really 
doesn't seem that impressive, 
with outlandish graphics and 
vertically scrolling notes that 
bring to mind the execrable 
Rock Revolution. 

The result is that, this fall, 
we re going to find ourselves 
participants (or, at least, 
observers) in an interesting 
experiment. We’re going to 
get a good idea of what re- 
ally matters when it comes to 
music games: Is it all about the 
gameplay, the story mode, or 
fancy features? Or can a rock- 
solid track list sell a game even 
if the gameplay doesn’t seem 
up to snuff? 

Does Power Gig stand a 
chance of unseating either of 
the reigning franchise leaders 
this fall? Not on your life. 
Even the best selection of 
artists couldn’t tear their most 


Oo 
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idea that music gamers were 
looking for something a little 
more complex. The idea was 
to offer a physical experience 
dramatically closer to playing 
a real guitar, adding a dose of 
complexity to the gameplay. 
It raised plenty of eyebrows. 
We wondered: Could this 

be the next evolution of the 
genre? Are we looking at the 
oft-requested Big New Idea in 
music games? Fans of the genre 
were intrigued, and if nothing 
else, cautiously optimistic. 


REALLY MATTERS WHENIT COMES TO MUSIC 
GAMES: IS IT ALL ABOUT THE GAMEPLAY, THE 
STORY MODE, OR FANCY FEATURES? 9 


was announced were suddenly 
forced to take notice. 

Why? Because Power Gig’s 
track list has some very, 
very big artists—and they’re 
exclusive to the game. Four 
well-known musicians appear 
on the Power Gig sound track 
for the first time in any music 


dedicated fans away. But with 
its roster of exclusive artists, 
Power Gig just might be able 
to hold its own. And the truth 
is Power Gig doesn’t need 

to beat Rock Band or Guitar 
Hero to enjoy something of a 
victory this fall. When going 
up against the big boys’ best, 


And then Rock Band 3 game: Kid Rock, John Mayer, anything better than instant 
was announced. Dave Matthews Band, and... obscurity will be a pretty 
Rock Band 3’s Pro mode Eric Clapton. impressive feat. 


seemed to dramatically suck the 
wind out of Power Gig’s sails. 
Where Power Gig was planning 
to take the familiar five-color 
play and add slightly more com- 
plexity, Rock Band 3 raised the 
stakes significantly by tricking 
players into learning the actual 
songs, note for note. 


Eric freaking Clapton. — 

Plus, Power Gig includes Joe Rybicki is a freelance 
not one, not two, but three writer who has spent the /ast 13 
tracks from each of these years covering the video-game 
artists—alongside deep cuts industry. He currently runs Plastic 
from big-name bands like Axe, a blog about music games. 
Black Sabbath, Bad Religion, Visit him at www.plasticaxe.com 
Queens of the Stone Age, and and follow him on Twitter at 
Stevie Ray Vaughan. Even the www.twitter.com/plasticaxe. 


Samsung, Boomer Esiason and Sears are helping to 
brighten the picture for children with cystic fibrosis. 


Metroid: 
Other NM 


ana Me 


i really hate writing about 
women in video games. 


was surprised by 

the reaction to my 
2-out-of-5 review 
score for Metroid: 
Other M on G4TV. 
com. It’s not because of the 
message boards’ backlash; save 
for the use of the “C”-word 
and rape justifications, the 
level of discourse was equal to 
what I encountered the last 
time | pissed off the gaming 
community. What surprised 
me was that I was labeled 

as a feminist, a term | don’t 
generally identify with. 

Truth is I don’t care how 
many women work in this 
industry or about getting your 
girlfriend into video games. I’ve 
met amazing women doing this 
job, women that fit extremely 
well into a predominately male 
niche precisely because they 
don’t embody traits we stereo- 
typically associate as feminine. 
I have no desire to be labeled as 
a girl gamer or divorce myself 
from my peers on the basis 
of my gender. Everyone with 
talent, passion, and creativity 
should be encouraged to thrive 
in this industry. 

I see female representations 
in video games every day, and 
because I seem biologically 
programmed to always choose 
a female character, I do care 
about the portrayal of women 
in games. Some characteriza- 
tions are exceptional; some are 
well done; some are average; 
and some are abysmal. At the 
high end of the positive-female- 
portrayal spectrum are Elena 
and Chloe in Uncharted 2; 
the middle has Halo or Mass 
Effect, where the character is 
unisex (essentially, the female 
character is a reskinned man); 
then you have T&A for the 
sake of T&A. Some days I’m 


thankful to play a character 
with full-body armor and not a 
fur diaper for protection. 

ll never forget the first time 
I was embarrassed by a female 
character in a game. My fam- 
ily bought me Trespasser for 
Christmas in 1998. Female pro- 
tagonist plus dinosaurs should 
equal awesome for a young 
woman, right? With my mother 
standing behind me, I booted 
up the game, and I saw that 
the health meter was a heart- 
shaped tattoo located on the 
main character’s large breast. It 
was awkward, and I came away 
feeling the game wasn’t made 
for me, even though in concept, 
it should’ve been. I recently read 
old reviews of Trespasser, and 
amazingly, over half of the writ- 


who have little to grasp on to in 
a hobby catering mainly to men. 
Nothing's forcing me to discuss 
boobs and upskirt shots; I can 
critique the nuances of a poorly 
constructed character arc that 

I wish my audience could ap- 
preciate (and many readers did) 
without gender-checking me 
first. It’s fantastic to talk about 
the complexities of a female 
character without deigning to 
discuss her breast size. 

The representation of women 
in games is a systemic problem. 
It's not just the portrayal of 
women in games—it’s how 
games are marketed and 
covered in the press. I was ready 
to write off Bayonetta, as it’d 
been presented as a hot woman 
in skin-tight clothing, not as 
one of the craziest action games 
out there. Her character is one 
of my favorite female leads, as 
Bayonetta is essentially a drag 
queen that completely owns 
her sexuality. 

As for the video-game press, 
no one who runs a major 
website is naive enough to 
think that sex isn’t their biggest 
seller. Booth-babe galleries, 
nerd content sold by disinter- 
ested women, blog posts about 
obscure games that border on 
interactive porn: No outlet 
wants to lose this traffic. Look 


61WAS READY TO WRITE OFF BAYONETA, AS 
IT'D BEEN PRESENTED AS A HOT WOMANIN 
SKIN-TIGHT CLOTHING, NOT AS ONE OF THE 
CRAZIEST ACTION GAMES OUT THERE. 9 


ers never mentioned the health 
meter. A couple were critical of 

the game, and one even seemed 
impressed by her rack. 

This made me consider where 
we draw the line in addressing 
sexuality in games. There were 
more important gameplay is- 
sues to address than a top-down 
view of double-Ds. As someone 
who loves to play games, it’s 
important to me that reviews 
place value on a game’s fun 
and how well it accomplishes 
everything it tries to do (though 
Trespasser’s breasts do warrant 
a mention). Then there’s Other 
M, a game where Team Ninja 
and Nintendo played up the sto- 
ry and character development 
of a previously silent female 
protagonist who is, in many 
ways, an icon to female gamers, 


at the most popular stories 
from major sites and I'll put 
money down that sex is the 
main incentive for attracting 
readers. There’s a game-world 
counterpart to the old newspa- 
per adage “If it bleeds, it leads,” 
only we haven't condensed it 
into a short witticism yet. 

Just know that until publish- 
ers, developers, marketers, 
and the press improve their 
portrayals and coverage of 
females, women will remain 
on the outskirts of video-game 
culture despite their increasing 
market share. 


Abbie Heppe is the senior gam 
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ike many indie 
developers, Trendy 
Entertainment’s 
team gained experi- 
ence at larger studios 
before moving to independent 
gaming development. The 
team’s made up of members 
who've worked at both Artificial 
Studios (Monster Madness: 
Battle for Suburbia) and Igni- 
tion Entertainment (Blacklight: 
Tango Down). Inspired by the 
creative output of studios like 
The Behemoth, the team decided 
to establish their own identity in 
the indie community with Dun- 
geon Defenders, their first title. 
Jeremy Stieglitz, development 
director at Trendy Entertain- 
ment, discusses the studio’s 
inception and how the fatigue of 
working on big-budget titles led 
to Trendy’s formation. 

“Trendy Entertainment is 
an indie development studio, 
and it’s really only a year old. 


Dungeon Defenders is our first 
game, but the people running the 
company, the primary engineers 
and artists, are from other 
companies in the Florida area,” 
Stieglitz says. “We decided that 
we wanted to get into indie de- 
velopment and focus on digital- 
download arcade games. 

“A big inspiration for us in the 
indie scene is The Behemoth. 

I remember looking at their 
games while I was working on 

a big project at Ignition and 
going, ‘Man, I really want to do 
that. I want to be a part of what 
those guys are doing.’ They make 
creative games fairly quickly, take 
some risks, and go with their 
creative instincts. 

“The best part is they seem to 
have a great time doing it. They 
helped inspire us to go our own 
way. We were all really tired of 
working on huge retail games, so 
we decided to stake out our own 
place in the digital marketplace.” 


While at Artificial Studios, 
Stieglitz and his team worked 
on a gaming engine dubbed 
the Reality Engine. Impressed 
with the technology, Epic 
Games purchased the engine 
in 2005. This led to an ongoing 
relationship between Trendy 
Entertainment and Epic—and 
Trendy’s knowledge of Epic’s 
engines helps the production of 
Dungeon Defenders. 

“People who worked at 
Artificial Studios and now run 
Trendy Entertainment sold some 
technology to Epic Games, the 
makers of the Unreal engine, 
about five years ago,” Stieglitz 
explains. “Since then, we’ve 
had a really close relationship 
with Epic. We’ve worked with 
the Unreal 3 engine technology 
that powers games like Gears of 
War for the past five years, and 
that same tech is now powering 
Dungeon Defenders. The great 
thing about our experience with 


Unreal is that, going into Dun- 
geon Defenders, we already knew 
exactly how to design the game. 
We knew how to work with the 
engine very quickly, and that 
made the development process 
really smooth.” 

Visually, Dungeon Defenders 
shares little in common with 
most Unreal Engine-powered 
games. The colorful art style 
and cutesy characters contrast 
sharply against Gears of War’s 
bleak landscapes and gritty 
protagonists. Stieglitz explains 
that it’s Trendy’s intention to 
showcase Unreal’s versatility 
with Dungeon Defenders. 

“One of the things that Un- 
real has often been criticized for, 
somewhat unjustifiably, is that it’s 
only good for gray, gritty-looking 
games, and that’s really not true,” 
Stieglitz says. “That’s more based 
on the preferences of the develop- 
ers who work with Unreal as op- 
posed to what Unreal can or can’t 


do. We wanted to do something 
that stood out, and we said to 
ourselves, ‘As an independent de- 
velopment studio working on our 
first title, let’s not go the route of 
a lot of companies and try to do 
something realistic.’ That’s not 
to say you couldn't do a game like 
Dungeon Defenders and make it 
a gritty, hardcore fantasy, but we 
wanted to have some fun with 
it...more like a ‘Saturday morning 
cartoon’ version of The Lord of the 
Rings,’ Stieglitz says, laughing. 

Stieglitz attributes the game’s 
quirky art style to the team’s 
large intake of pop culture. The 
game offers many character 
classes players can take on, but 
interestingly, the in-game char- 
acters are actually kids. Stieglitz 
explains that it’s a way for the 
team to reminisce about the fan- 
tasy culture that was important 
to them growing up. 

“Like everyone, we consume 
a lot of pop culture, so those are 


things that are always floating 
around brainstorming sessions 
at the studio,” Stieglitz says. 

“We wanted to take Dungeons & 
Dragons, World of Warcraft, and 
The Lord of the Rings and meld 
them together but bring it down 
to the next generation of gam- 
ers. It’s all of those elements. 
But in the game, there are kids 
having to deal with problems 
because their parents are off on 
some kind of crusade. It’s a little 
bit ‘toon-ified’ as a result, but for 
us it’s a way to distill a lot of the 
fantasy inspirations we've had 
growing up and translate them 
into the game world. 

“A lot of other guys are great 
at the superserious, dark fantasy 
games—that genre is locked 
up,” he says, laughing. “So we 
decided to take a more whimsical 
approach in our game.” 

At its core, Dungeon Defend- 
ers is a cooperative tower- 
defensive game sprinkled with 


action-RPG “loot-collection.” 
Players join up to three friends, 
choosing from four character 
classes, and work together to de- 
fend an expansive castle. Simply 
putting up defensive barracks 
and automated weaponry isn’t 
enough to quell the onslaught 
of fantastical enemies—players 
must use their own characters to 
attack and support their friends 
in order to succeed. 

“At its earliest inception, we 
knew we wanted to make an 
action-oriented tower-defense 
game, Stieglitz explains. “I love 
real-time strategy games like 
StarCraft, but I’ve always felt a 
bit unsatisfied that, after laying 
out a plan of attack, I couldn't 
get in there and shift the tide of 
battle myself and fight alongside 
my defenses. 

“T also really like multiplayer 
games, and I felt that a tower 
defense game could really ben- 
efit from the ability for players 


to play cooperatively with their 
friends. At the beginning we 
didn’t know how much of an 
RPG we wanted it to be. We 
knew we wanted a fantasy set- 
ting, but over time we found the 
more RPG elements we added— 
whether it was equipment, sta- 
tistical leveling up, classes, abil- 
ity development—the better the 
game became. So now we have 
deep upgrade and monetary 
systems, and it’s added much 
more depth to the game. Now 
it’s not just an action tower- 
defense game but an action-RPG 
tower-defense game.” 

Trendy is certainly taking its 
own direction with Dungeon 
Defenders, and their experience 
working on big-budget games 
should benefit them in future 
titles. Look for Dungeon 
Defenders in late November on 
the PlayStation Network, Xbox 
Live Arcade, and PC download 
portals. 
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1. Mad Catz COD: Black Ops 
Pro-gaming Headset 
Tritton-powered Dolby Digital 
5.1 surround sound; slick Black 
Ops-inspired design; Fully padded 
ear cups for comfort even during 
marathon gaming sessions; detach- 
able boom mike for ragging on 
noobs; compatible with the PS3 and 
Xbox 360, so ditch that lame generic 
headset; even the box is badass. 
$249.99 

Www.madcatz.com 


é. Mad Catz Cyborg R.A.T.9 

Its ability to adjust almost every 
aspect will make even the most 
Fickle gamer happy; 5600 dpi laser 
means you only have yourself 

to blame For missing a shot; 
rechargeable battery packs make it 
easy to stay in the game. 

$129.99 

www.madcatz.com 


3. Nvidia GeForce GTX 460 


Full DirectX 11 and PhysX support; 
Nvidia 3D Vision compatibility; 1GB 
of DURS RAM; 1350MHz processor; 
SLI-ready; and all for a price tag 
that’s under $200. 

Price varies 

www.nvidia.com 


4. Nvidia 3D Vision 


The setup is a little involved (you 
need a compatible video card, display, 
and the 30 Vision], but the results are 
eye-popping; we know—we've tried it 
and it's awesome; 3D is the future, but 
you can have it now. 

$199.99 

www.nvidia.com 


5. Nyko Wand+ 


Integrated Wii MotionPlus support; 
ergonomic shape; ability to slip on 

custom shells to change Functional- 
ity; and larger Finger-friendly but- 

tons make this a viable competitor 

to Nintendo's first-party controller. 
$39.99 

www.nyko.com 


6. Nintendo Wii 


Five reasons why you'll want a Wii 
this holiday season: Disney Epic 
Mickey, GoldenEye 007, Kirby's Epic 


Yarn, Donkey Kong Country Returns, 
and {of course] The Legend of Zelda: 
Skyward Sword. 

$149.99 

Www.nintendo.com 


: 7. Power A PowerStand Charger : 
7 my 13. Yak Pak Billboard Bac 


Dead batteries suck: they're bad for 
the environment and your friends 
will give you all sorts of grief if 
your controller suddenly goes dead 
during a match of Halo: Reach co-op. 
$29.99 (PS3]; $34.99 (Xbox 360] 
WWW.powera.com 


8. Sony PlayStation 3 

You'll regret not owning one when 
Killzone 3, The Last Guardian, 
LittleBigPlanet 2, Gran Turismo 

5, L.A. Noire, and the Ico and 
Shadow of the Colossus remakes 
come out. (We know that’s not the 
slim version; we used the original 
because it has the cool logo on top.] 
$299.99 

www.playstation.com 


2 3. Microsoft Xbox 360 


Halo: Reach, Mass Effect 3, Fable 
Ill, Gears of War 3, Project Gotham 
Racing 5, and don't forget third- 
party titles like Call of Duty: Black 
Ops and Tom Clancy's Ghost Recon: 
Future Soldier that help justify the 
cost of your Xbox Live Gold account 
[which supports services like Netflix 
and ESPN}. 

$299.99 

Www.xbox.com 


10. Logitech Harmony 1100 


Universal Remote with PS3 


Three-and-a-half inch touchscreen; 
one-touch capabilities; ability to 
control up to 15 remotes at once; 
rechargeable batteries; support for up 
to 225,000 devices; and Xbox 360 and 
PS3 support (with separate adapter] 
make this the only remote you'll ever 
need to keep in your living room. 
$399.99; $59.99 (PS3 adapter] 
www.logitech.com 


: 11. Sackboy Plushie 


Is Sackboy the cutest game mascot 
ever? We don't know, but we'd use 
this adorable plushie as evidence 
if we ever had to argue that he 
was. There are five other variants, 
including a Voodoo plushie. 

$12.99 
www.botabingbotaboom.com 


12. Pixar: 25 Years of Animation 
Published by the Qakland Museum of 
California, this colorful book traces 
the long and storied history of 
Pixar with images from its beloved 
catalogue of movies. Expertly 


compiled and organized, this is an 
excellent piece for any fan of the 
company's work. 

$25.99 
www.museumca.org/product/pixar- 
25-years-animation 


These tough, durable bags are 
made from recycled billboard vinyl 
that would normally be thrown 
away; that not only makes them 
eco-friendly, but utterly unique. 
Comfortably lugging your stuff 
around while also helping keep 
garbage out of landfills? Sounds like 
a win-win fo us. 

Price varies 

http://www. terracycleshop.com 


| 14. Cooking for Geeks 


The culinary arts aren't just about 
eating—they're about science foo! 
That’s why Cooking for Geeks is the 
perfect cookbook— it teaches you 
the scientific principles that make 
the magic happen. It’s literally Food 
for thought (yes, bad pun]. 

$34.99 

www.cookingforgeeks.com 


© 15. Apple iPod 


New iPods are to GamePro editors’ 
bank accounts what locusts are 

to wheat fields: every time they 
come around, devastation ensues. 
But unlike locusts, which are just 
nasty, we’re always happy when 

the mayhem ensues. Whether it's 
the new iPod Touch with built-in 
cameras and Gamecenter support; 
the new Nano, which looks like 

a futuristic wrist watch; or the mini- 
malist Shuffle, which is perfect for 
exercising, we're waving goodbye to 
our savings this holiday season. 
Price varies 

Wwww.apple.com 


BF 15. Scott Pilgrim vs. the World 


We were shocked when this terrific 
movie was released in theaters 

and failed to register massive 
box-office sales. But we're not wor- 
ried because we know the Blu-ray 
and DVO versions will Fly off the 
shelves; at least they'd better, or 
none of us will have any excuses 
when the only thing hitting theaters 
is Generic Action Movie #24. 

$39.98 (Blu-ray); $29.98 (DVD} 
www.scottpilgrimthemovie.com 


m7. Video Games Live: Level 2 


The Video Games Live music 

series has thrilled gamers with 
performances of game music for a 
while, but now you can enjoy their 
work from the comfort of your living 
room with this Blu-ray and DVD set. 


You'll never think about game music 
the same way after watching this 
comprehensive concert series. 
$29.93 (Blu-ray/DVD combo); 
$19.93 (DVD only] 
Www.videogameslive.com 
www.shoutfactory.com 


: 18. Graphic Adventures 


This excellent tome collects the 
history of the golden age of point- 
and-click adventure games as told 
through Wikipedia entries. Relive a 
timeless era when companies like 
Sierra Online and LucasArts kept 

a generation of gamers clicking 
endlessly through magical worlds. 
$29.99 
www.blogoscoped.com/graphic- 
adventures/ 


#2 19. Gunnar Optiks 


These high-end specs help reduce 
eye-strain and fatigue through the 
use of some technical wizardry we 
don't understand; but they work, 
meaning you can work and play for 
long stretches without feeling like 
your eyes are going to shrivel up 
and turn to dust. 

Price varies 

Www.gunnars.com 


20. DreamGEAR Sesame Street 


DS Backpacks 

0S Lites can be a godsend for 
parents, but cartridges and 
accessories scattered around the 
minivan is annoying. These Sesame 
Street backpacks are not only cute, 
but they keep the little ones’ games 
and handheld neat and tidy. 

$14.99 

Www.dreamgear.com 


21. Nerf N-Strike Stampede ECS 
The Stampede ECS offers fully 
automatic, battery-powered foam- 
dart mayhem for the discerning Nerf 
connoisseur with extended clips, a 
Folding tripod, and a Front-mounted 
shield. Decisively end your next 
dart-gun conflict with this next-gen 
Nerf weapon. 

$59.99 

www.hasbro.com/nerf 


22. Nkok Halo R/C vehicles 


The Halo ‘verse has given us a lot 
of memorable moments, but few 
can match the thrill of rumbling 
around in a Warthog with your 
Fellow Marines or piloting a fully 
loaded Scorpion tank. NKOK's line of 
radio-controlled vehicles lets you 
take a slick replica out into the real 
world for some Halo action in your 
own driveway. 

Price varies 

www.nkok.com 


A WORLD OF FULL MOTION INSIDE. 


ALL THE CONTROL OF Wii MOTIONPLUS™ NO DONGLE REQUIRED. 
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MAXIMIZE YOUR SPEED AND ACCURACY WITH NYKO’S NEW FULL MOTION TECHNOLOGY. NO NEED FOR ADD-ONS 
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Microsoft’s Kinect arrives, the latest Call of 
Duty ts finally hits retail, and Avatar returns 


to home video. 


i 


Publisher, former presidential 
candidate, and First Amend- 
ment defender Larry Flynt 
turns 68 today. Flynt publishes 
Tips & Tricks Codebook, which 
was once the all-strategy 
magazine Tips & Tricks. He 
shares a birthday with Jenny 
McCarthy, who is 38 today. 


ibe. 


November kicks 
off with a batch 
of powerhouse 
video-game 
releases, 

meer including 


Kratos’s latest adventure, 
God of War: Ghost of Sparta 
(PSP); Sony’s realistic racing 
sim Gran Turismo 5 (PS3); 
and Activision’s reworking 
of the Nintendo 64 classic 
GoldenEye 007 (Wii) and 
the original James Bond 
adventure Blood Stone (PS3, 
Xbox 360, DS, PC). Karaoke 
Revolution: Glee (Wii), 
which lets you sing along 
with characters from the 
acclaimed TV show, is also 
available—and just in time 
for Nelly’s 36th birthday. On 
the home-video front, 1957's 
Oscar-winning WWII classic, 
The Bridge on the River Kwai, 
is available on Blu-ray today. 


11/16/10 


atk 


Kinect, formerly known as 
Project Natal and Micro- 
soft’s eagerly anticipated 
motion controller for the 
Xbox 360 console, is avail- 
able at retail today, along 
with several launch games. 
Dennis Miller turns 57, and 
Sean Combs is 41; they’ll 
no doubt celebrate by giv- 
ing Ubisoft’s Your Shape: 
Fitness Evolved and MTV 
Games’ Dance Central (both 
for Kinect) a try. 


ath 


Activision’s Call of Duty: 
Black Ops, the biggest video- 
game release of the year, is 
available today in standard, 
Prestige, and Hardened Edi- 
tions. For those who aren’t 
interested in playing Black 
Ops (all five of you), Scott 
Pilgrim vs. the World is out for 
Blu-ray and DVD. Original 
Incredible Hulk Lou Ferrigno 
turns 59. 


ah 


Are director Tony Scott and 
Denzel Washington Unstop- 
pable in their fifth collabora- 
tion together? This pressure- 
cooker tale of a runaway 
freight train hauling deadly 
toxic chemicals through a 
heavily populated area is in 
theaters today. Maybe that’s 
where you can find gorgeous 
Anne Hathaway, who’s cel- 
ebrating her 28th birthday. 


11/15/10 


Microsoft 


released 
the Xbox, 
its first 
home video-game console, 

9 years ago today. It was the 
first home-dedicated video- 
game system with a multi- 
function internal hard disk 
drive. Launch titles included 
Oddworld: Munch’s Oddysee, 
Dead or Alive 3, and a new 
property called Halo: Combat 
Evolved. Halo’s sequel, Halo 2, 


was the biggest game for the 
Xbox console, with over 8 
million in sales. 


ai/ 1G/ 10 


Two res Tene 
video games are 
available today: 
Ubisoft's As- 
sassin’s Creed: 
Brotherhood 

and EA Games’ reboot of 
Need for Speed franchise, 
Hot Pursuit, from Burnout 
developer Criterion Games. 
Both games come in standard 
and deluxe editions. Feel like 
a movie instead? Although 

it appeared as a bare-bones 
home-video edition in April, 
Avatar is available today in 

a Blu-ray Collector's Edition 
that includes a longer cut of 
the feature film, 45 minutes 
of deleted scenes, and a lot 
more. Three days shy of 

the film’s theatrical release, 
Harry Potter and the Deathly 
Hallows—Part 1: The Videog- 
ame is out today on almost 


11/19/10 


every system imaginable. 
Plus, don’t forget to wish 
famed designer Shigeru Miya- 
moto a happy 58th birthday. 


i1/ 17/ 40 


— winning <n “ls 
film buff Martin Scorsese 
(Goodfellas, The Departed) 
turns 68 today, and Saturday 
Night Live Producer Lorne 
Michaels is 66. 


11/ 19/ 10 


ov Potter ws the Deathly 
Hallows: Part I is in theaters 
(you have to wait until July 
2011 for the conclusion, 
though). If Potter is sold 

out, The Next Three Days, a 
remake of the French film 
Poure Elle (Anything for Her) 
starring Russell Crowe, is also 
in wide release. 


11/ 21/ Le 


Tienes Kone come 
Returns (Wii), the franchise’s 


away 11/21/10 


11/27/10 


first old-school side-scrolling 
entry in 14 years, is available 
in stores today. 


i/22/8 10 


Out for Wii is ‘THO's uDraw 
GameTablet, which lets you 
draw onscreen images via the 
peripheral’s stylus and draw- 
ing pad. Screen siren Scarlett 
Johansson (Iron Man 2, Ghost 
World) turns 26, director 
Terry Gilliam (Brazil, Time 
Bandits) is 70, and Halloween 
scream queen Jamie Lee 
Curtis is 32. 


ane | 


| <= After a 17- year 
| hiatus, Splat- 
| terhouse finally 
; returns for more 
ultragory may- 
hem. Playing as Rick, you 
hack-n-slash through several 
stages and utilize a variety of 
weapons— including limbs 
torn from various enemies— 
all in the name of rescuing 


your kidnapped family. If 
that’s too strong for you, 
perhaps a quiet evening with 
Deadwood: The Complete 
Series on Blu-ray is an accept- 
able alternative. 


an/22/10 


Martial-arts master Bruce Lee 
would’ve been 70 today. Lee’s 
influential skills are on full 
display in such films as Enter 
the Dragon and Return of the 
Dragon—the latter climaxes 
with Lee battling Chuck Nor- 


ris in the Coliseum. 
11/30/10 


Fantasia, one of 
the animated 
classics, is available 
on Blu-ray as a 
two-disc set that features the 
original 1940 release and, 
um, 1999's Fantasia 2000. 
Ben Stiller turns 45 today— 
maybe he'll pick up the 
eagerly anticipated Disney 
Epic Mickey for the Wii. 
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The Psychology of 


We look to psychologists 
and experts on fear to 
understand why so many 
of us enjoy being terrified 
by horror-themed video 
games and movies. 


=> Words By 
Jamic Madigan 


orror video games are 

a bit of a problem. No 

doubt they’re popular, 

but this is kind of the 

problem. “Fear is a nox- 
ious emotion,” says Dr. Andrew Weaver, 
an assistant professor at Indiana 
University whose research focuses on 
media consumption and the effects of 
media violence. 

“We generally don’t want to experi- 
ence it,’ he adds, “and the aftereffects of 
viewing particularly frightening media 
are not something that anyone wants.” 
So why do people line up to cringe at 
horror movies and operate game con- 
trollers with hands tensed into claws by 
what they see (or don’t see) onscreen? 

Psychologists have extensively 
studied the attraction of horror, though 
most of the research has focused on 
films and only recently included video 
games. But a lot of what researchers are 
finding can apply to games, allowing 
players to understand what scares them 
and letting game designers understand 
how to do it more effectively. 


Scare Tactics 

“What scares you?” is a personal ques- 
tion because we all have our own, private 
fears—bugs, heights, inappropriate 
anime cosplay, and so forth. But beyond 
the obvious fear of injury or death, other 
proven sources of fear exist. 

Fear of extreme abnormality and 
disfigurement is at the source of both 
our fear of monsters and “body horror” 
that relies on the graphic disfigurement 
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or destruction of familiar forms. We 
grow even more uneasy when we can 
recognize a distorted or supernatural 
form for what it used to be. The Dead 
Space games epitomize this idea: Fellow 
humans are horribly mutilated to begin 
with, and you actually need to disfigure 
them further by lopping off their limbs. 
This category also encompasses things 
that act or move abnormally, like the 
jerky, scuttling movements of the little 
girl Alma in the F.E.A.R. franchise. 

Fear of darkness and the unknown 
has its roots in biology—we'’re visual 
creatures, and our fear of darkness may 
be the result of natural selection. What’s 
that rumbling in the dark? It could be 
a tiger with a chain saw, so you'd better 
run. Alan Wake, for example, focuses 
on darkness to the point of making the 
flashlight an actual weapon. 


{ seme: 


Lit matters how 
mawich events on- 
SCreen are simil- 

lar to things in real 
life. We’re not going 
to tense up watch- 
ing one pixel men- 
ace another pixel, 


Research on “excitation transfer” 
shows that vague feelings of excitement 
or anticipation can transfer their emo- 
tional wallop when monsters or killers 
eventually barge on to the scene. This is 
why ambient noises and spooky sound- 
tracks are so effective, though custom 
soundtracks do present challenges to 
game designers. According to John 
Williamson, the producer and lead 
designer on Konami's Saw II: Flesh and 
Blood video game, “We are required by 
Microsoft and Sony to allow the player 
to turn the music tracks off or replace 
it with the Backstreet Boys or other 
music of their choice. [Steven] Spielberg 
doesn't have to contend with that. 
Would Jaws be as scary if you were lis- 
tening to ‘I Want It That Way’ instead of 
John Williams's haunting shark theme?” 

Finally, it matters how much events 
onscreen are similar to things in real 
life. We're not going to tense up 
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watching one pixel menace another 
pixel, but as visuals and sound improve, 
the potential for evoking fear increases. 
This concept also addresses how video 
games with realistic, identifiable set- 
tings and threats can be more frighten- 
ing. “Older children and adults are much 
more likely to be frightened by things 
that could actually happen in the real 
world,” says Glenn G. Sparks, a profes- 
sor at Purdue University’s Department 
of Communications. 


“We are required by 
Microsoft and Sony 
to allow the player 

to tuum the mausic 
tracks off or replace 
it with the Baclk- 
strect Boys or other 
mausic of them choice. 


ow 


iStewen! Spiclherdg 
elocsiw’t hhawe to 
contend with that. 


But why do so many seek this stuff 
out in the first place? Theories fall into 
three groups: those arguing that it’s in- 
herently appealing to be in the clutches 
of the horror genre, those that frame 
the experience as leading to worthwhile 
payoffs, and those that say society 
makes us want to do it. 


Scare Seekers 
Researchers say some people just 

have the right kind of personality for 
appreciating scares because they’re 
sensation-seekers attracted to any 
emotional high, be it from sky diving, 
shark-punching, or horror films. Other 
personalities are drawn to situations 
showing the disruption of social norms 
in ways that will probably never happen 
in real life. 
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But perhaps a more encompassing 
explanation of horror’s inherent appeal 
is how it helps us master our fears. This 
seems to be particularly important for 
youngsters, who flock to scary media as 
an ultimately safe way to exercise their 
emotional chops and deal with real-life 
scary stuff. “Watching a horror film 
gives us back some control,’ Weaver 
says. We can experience an adverse 
event through film, and we know that 
it will end. We'll survive it. We'll go on 
with our lives.” 

Interestingly, this co-opting of hor- 
ror only really happens if the player or 
viewer knows that what they see is fake. 
In one famous experiment, researchers 
had subjects watch a movie featur- 
ing authentic scenes of live monkeys 
having their brains scooped out and of 
children—I kid you not—having their 
facial skin peeled away in preparation 
for surgery. Just reading this probably 
makes you squirm a little, and the vast 
majority of the study’s participants 
refused to finish watching the films 
despite that more grotesque movies 
playing at the theater down the street 
could outdo those scenes. We seem to 
need to know it’s fake. 


The After- 
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A second set of explanations for horror’s 
delight posits that we hate the horror, 
but like the proverbial man who bangs 
his head against the wall because it feels 
so good when he stops. We love the relief 
that comes at the end. 

Excitation transfer theory, credited 
earlier with enabling spooky soundtracks 
to do their job, has also been hypoth- 
esized to give us a kind of “thank god 
that’s over” high. “People become physi- 
ologically aroused due to the fear they 
experience during the media event—and 
then when the media event ends, that 
arousal transfers to the experience of 
relief and intensifies it,’ Sparks says. 
“They don’t so much enjoy the experi- 
ence of being afraid—rather, they enjoy 
the intense positive emotion that may 
directly follow.” 

Also related to the climactic end of 
many spooky narratives is what I think 
of as “comeuppance theory.” Most other 
researchers, however, call it “disposi- 
tional alignment.” We like seeing villains 
get what they deserve in the end, and 
we re willing to endure a lot of squirming 
over the fates of their hapless victims 
along the way to make the payoff worth 
it. Heck, we may even insist on it. 
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Chicks Dig 
Fright Mastery 


A third class of explanations deals with 
the social benefits of enduring terror. 
“For males in particular, sitting through 
these films is sort of a test,” Weaver 
says. “It proves—to oneself and, more 
importantly, to peers—that one is man 
enough to handle it.” One twist on this 
concept even goes so far as to say that 
media steeped in horror gives people a 
way to demonstrate their adherence to 
societal norms about males being “pro- 
tectors” and females being “protectees.” 
This so-called “snuggle theory of 
horror” might sound like so much sexist 
nonsense, except one famous study sup- 
ports it by showing that males who were 
paired for the viewing of Friday the 13th, 
Part 3 with females who acted afraid 
were more likely to say they enjoyed 
the movie and were attracted to their 
viewing partner than were males who 
watched the horror film with females 
displaying mastery of their fear. Like- 
wise, women said they liked it better 
when their male viewing partners acted 
tough rather than afraid. Of course, 
individual results may vary depending 
on how much the person in question is 


disposed to conform to such norms. 


W hat about 


Games? 

The research above helps us understand 
the effects of scary films, but how do 
horror games differ from movies? One 
potential stumbling block relates to the 
issue of control. Like roller coasters, 
movies are largely outside the viewer’s 
control (though they can make them 
go away entirely by turning off the 
television or walking out of a theater). 
Indeed, one study that asked partici- 
pants to watch a horror movie let some 
viewers hold a remote control. Relative 
to those who had to watch empty- 
handed, these people reported being 
less scared whether they actually used 
the remote or not. 

But as gamers always use controllers, 
this might actually work in their favor 
as well. “I deconstructed the Saw movies 
to being about choice,” Williamson says. 
“The subject—there are never victims in 
Jigsaw’s world—is given a choice. It is 
up to them to see if they can muster the 
will to solve their test. Wondering if we 
would have the ability to muster up that 
will in the Saw universe is the parallel 
to yelling to the character onscreen in 
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a traditional horror movie, ‘Don’t open 
that door!’ It’s quite a bit more immedi- 
ate and intense if you're the one opening 
the door or springing the trap. 

And games do have other strengths. 
That same sense of control can create 
empathy for the characters in a game, 
and this kind of empathy has been 
found to make fans of fear freak out all 
the more severely. When you choose a 
character's actions or even appearance, 
you begin to identify more with them. 
“The fright reactions that teens and 
adults experience typically spring from 
an empathetic relationship with the 
character [or] victim,” Weaver says. 

“If viewers can put themselves in the 
shoes of a character who is afraid, 
they are more likely to experience that 
fear, too.” 
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Games cpitomize 
this idea: Fello 


One area where games could surpass 
movies is in the social arena. The most 
social part of watching a movie is talk- 
ing about it afterward. Games can also 
do that, but they present the additional 
possibility of letting two or more people 
brave the fear together and experience 
it simultaneously through the magic of 
multiplayer gaming. So you can prove 
your stuff (and brag about it) in real 
time, not just by talking about it later. 

All this said, though, the psychology 
of scary games is an area ripe for study 
and experimentation. We probably 
haven't seen the end of it, and you can 
look forward to being horrified by the 
results. @ 7 
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Diablo III Game Director Jay Wilson provides 
insight into Diablo’s deep history, how > Words By 


that past informs its future, and what fans can LY | J $ “t 
expect from the highly anticipated third act in | d Hi¢ y Ul 


Blizzard's genre-defining franchise. 


| t's staggering 
to think that 17 
years ago, the 
now-defunct stu- 
dio Blizzard North (known 
as Condor before Blizzard 
acquired it) had just begun 
work on the darkly themed 
dungeon crawler that would 
define the genre in the years 
to come. Seventeen years is a 
long life for any game series, 
but the time has allowed 
the developers at Blizzard 
to explore the world they 
created in Sanctuary, expand 
its lore and characters, and 


fully map out their vision of 
Diablo’s future. 


Baal and 
Mephisto 


join the titular 
antagonist as 

the three “Prime 
Evils” in the 


Diablo universe. 


In Christian 

demonology Baal was 
a king of Hell as well 

as Satan’s assistant. 
Mephisto comes from 

Mephistopheles, to 
whom Faust sold his 

soul in the classical 


German legend. 


Much has changed in 
digital entertainment since 
Diablo first hit in 1997, 
and Blizzard knows this as 
much as anyone. For a time, 
Diablo’s future was up in 
the air after Blizzard North 
closed their doors in 2005. 
The departure of the studio’s 
four founders in 2003 helped 
usher the studio’s shutdown, 
and this found a number 
of Diablo team members 
joining their new company, 


the now defunct Flagship 
Studios. The expectations of 
gamers in 2010 are also rele- 
vant to Diablo as a franchise. 
What Diablo stands for and 
how to please audiences both 
new and old are questions 
the team at Blizzard grapples 
with daily—and have no easy 


answers for. 


Though tumultuous at 
times, Diablo III's develop- 
ment has endured through 
company shakeups and the 
ever-changing climate of 
the video-game industry. 
Now, 13 years since the first 
Diablo’s release, Blizzard is 
closer than ever to getting 
the third title in the series 
in the hands of gamers, and 
Diablo III Game Director 
Jay Wilson couldn’t be 
more excited. 

Wilson is no newcomer 
to darker pieces of digital 
entertainment, having 
worked on a number of 
games that present less than 
pleasant worlds for players 
to roam. “A lot of the desire 
for the team to work on 
Diablo stemmed from our 
desire to work on something 
that is stylistically a Blizzard 
game but feels grittier and 
darker in tone,” Wilson says. 
“My background is in the 
Warhammer universe, and 
actually, my first game was 
Blood for PC. I really prefer 
horror and dark universes in 
gaming. Getting to work on 
Diablo is a real treat in that 
regard.” Wilson concedes 
that his interest in the 
darker side of video gaming 
pairs nicely with his film 
interests. “I’m a big horror 
buff; you pretty much can't 
find a horror movie bad 


enough that I won't go see,” 
Wilson confesses. “The night 
my daughter was born, I 
watched a movie about giant 
mosquitoes that suck people 
dry—it was awesome.” 


novels chronicle 


the history of the 
Diablo universe. 


Moon 
of the 
Spider, 


written in 2005, 
takes place after 
the Worldstone has 
been destroyed 
(which occurred at the 
end of Diablo ITs Lord of 
Destruction expansion). 


Gothic themes form the 
core of Diablo, and Wilson 
and his team want to ensure 
that series mainstays, like its 
deep lore and ever-expanding 
world, don’t feel tired or con- 
trived. The team’s constantly 
looking for new ways to 
expand the Diablo universe, 
and they've benefitted from 
the gulf in time between 
Diablo II’s 2000 release 
and Diablo III's develop- 
ment. “One of the things we 
wanted to do with Diablo III 
is make sure that Diablo as 
a universe doesn't get stale,” 
Wilson says. “To do that, we 
needed to expand it. When 
people traditionally think of 
Diablo, they envision a very 
dark-gray gothic-European 
feel, and that is the core of 
Diablo. But we wanted to 
make sure that the universe 
itself feels like an entire 
world that’s set within its 


own time period—a world 
[that] is interesting to ex- 
plore and [that’s] exciting to 
be in, and [that’s] the kind of 
place you want to come back 
to again and again. 

“So, going into Diablo III, 
we wanted to create a little 
distance between this game 
and the previous games so 
that we could generate some 
more history and lore, giving 
the world more density. We 
feel that the tone of Diablo 
II was one of ‘destroying evil 
forever, and to us that’s an 
arrogant notion, that hu- 
mans think they can destroy 
evil forever. A lot of the story 
we're telling in Diablo III 
focuses on enduring against 
evil and not losing faith 
or vigilance.” 


In order to properly set 
up the premise in Diablo III, 
Wilson and the team closely 
studied the story implica- 
tions from the conclusion 
of Lord of Destruction, 
Diablo II’s 2001 follow-up 
expansion pack, and how to 
effectively expand on those 
at the beginning of Diablo 
III. “At the end of the Lord of 
Destruction expansion, Baal, 
who was one of the three 
greater lords, had corrupted 
the Worldstone,” Wilson 
explains. “The Worldstone 
is essentially the heart of 
creation, and it was used to 
create Sanctuary and protect 
it from invasion against 
Heaven and Hell. The only 
choice that the angel Tyrael 
has at the end of the 
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expansion, because the 
Worldstone has been cor- 
rupted, is to destroy it. 
There's no elaboration as to 
what consequences this had 
at the end of the expansion, 
so a lot of what we're focus- 
ing on is the consequences 
of this action. And those 
consequences will expand 
beyond the story that we’re 
telling in Diablo III.” 

As is the case with every 
Blizzard game, it’s easy to 
lose yourself in the lore of 
Diablo's universe. Though 
Wilson's summary of Lord 
of Destruction’s ending 
seems simple enough, a 


monumental number of 
characters, story arcs, and 
events brought players to 
that moment. Fortunately, 
Wilson has been able to draw 
on a member of Blizzard’s 
team whose role you'd find 
at few other developers. “We 
have a company historian, 


and she has a full-time staff. 
They have reams and reams 
of documentation on the 
world of Diablo,” Wilson 
says. It’s convenient for us 
because we don’t have to 
parse the documents our- 
selves. If | have a question, | 
just go straight to 

our historian. 

“She could probably sit 
down and talk to you about 
the lore for 8 hours without 
losing one ounce of energy,’ 
he adds, laughing. 

One of the most sig- 
nificant changes in Blizzard’s 
approach to Diablo III comes 
by way of player integration. 


The world of Diablo is ripe 
with lore and stories, nefari- 
ous enemies, and trustwor- 
thy allies. The team has 
realized that in past titles, 
the player hasn't necessarily 
been an integral piece of the 
larger puzzle—simply put, 
they were along for the ride. 
One could argue that RPG 
fans specifically take player 
integration for granted, as 
this is a standard of modern 
RPG design. But this wasn’t 
nearly as feasible during the 
time Blizzard released the 
first Diablo. “In previous 
Diablo games, the player was 
essentially a noncharacter; 


they did say a few things, but 
they really didn t have a role 
to play, Wilson says. “They'd 
talk to NPCs and get a very 
long monologue about what’s 
going on. That was the first 
thing we knew we wanted to 
change. We decided that if 
we re going to tell a story, the 
main character needs to be 
part of the story.” 

2aying close attention to 
how Diablo II approaches the 
player character helps Wilson 
and the team determine how 
to better integrate the player 
into Diablo III. “Looking at 
Diablo II in particular, the 
player character was one 


The etymology 
of the word 
Diablo has roots 
in the Greek 


Diaballein, 


which means 


“to slander, 
or attack.” 


aspect that made the story 
a bit difficult,’ Wilson ex 
plains. “The main character 
of the game, the player, just 
isn’t in the story at all, and 
the cinematics focus on a 


character who doesn’t appear 


in the main game. Going into 
Diablo III, we knew that the 
player character can’t neces 


sarily be in all the cinematics. 


But the story can be about 
the character.” 

In order to help players 
feel more important to the 
greater world around them, 
Blizzard's integrating a new 
means by which players 
can decide how to address 


situations in the game. Giv- 
ing the player more “power” 
over the world is one of the 
key goals for the Diablo 

III team. “One of the ways 
we re focusing on the player 
in Diablo III and making 
sure they feel like the star is 
by allowing them to make 
decisions when it comes to 
questing, Wilson says. “This 
time around, you won't walk 
up to someone and hear, 
‘You need to go to this place 
and defeat this evil.’ You'll 
come to a town and see that 
its being oppressed by evil 
and set the goal for yourself 
as to how to defeat the evil 
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force. It’s important for us 
to get the player out of the 
passive role and make them 
the vehicle that drives the 
story. We're also giving the 
player character a voice and 
character arc; for example, 
there’s a reason the barbarian 
comes to New Tristram [one 
of Diablo III's many towns]— 
and we tell you that reason 
and show you his personality 
as you go.” 

Wilson is well aware of 
certain gamers’ apprehen- 
sion to character voice in 
RPGs and their concern that 
voice integration dimin- 
ishes the illusion of being 
the character in the game. 
Wilson argues that we as 
a culture have identified 


Chris 
Metzen, 


whose poem 
opens the 
instruction 
manual for the 
original Diablo, 
is now their 
vice president 
of creative 
development. 


Roughly 15 years ago. 

a friend recommended 
Metzen apply for a job at 
Blizzard after seeing a 
doodle he made of a dragon 
on a cocktail napkin. 


with characters for years, 
through film and literature, 
and as long as the characters 
themselves feel genuine to 
the player, he and the team 
have done their job. “I think 
some people worry that if 
you give the player character 
a voice, that the player them- 
selves can no longer graft 

on to that character, that it’s 
better to have an empty void 
that the player fills,” Wilson 
says. “But the problem with 
that is, unless you're doing 
something like really com- 
plex dialogue trees, which is 
something that we weren't 
willing to do, then that just 
makes the player character 
the least interesting person 
in the story. Countless 
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movies and books and other 
games cast characters that 
you have to identify with, 
and we feel that Diablo can 
be no different. As long as 
characters have qualities that 
make you admire or respect 
them, then that’s going to be 
a character that you'll want 
to play.” 

Like any long-running 
video-game series, Diablo 
has a fanbase that expects 
certain constants from one 
title to the next. This is less 
of a problem for a series 
whose titles are only a few 
years apart; Diablo III's 
development team, however, 
is dealing with concepts 
stretching back over a 
decade. How to keep the old 


fans happy while bringing 
in new players is a question 
always on the minds of Wil- 
son and the team. “One of 
the things we struggle with 
a lot is how to tell the story 
and how to approach quest- 
ing and game flow,” Wilson 
explains. “What we found 
when we tried to design 

the game more like Diablo 
II, which essentially told 


players, ‘OK, here’s the town. 


Out this way there’s a giant 
wilderness, so go kill stuff, 
the universal response we 
got from people was, ‘What 
am I supposed to do?’ No- 
body needed to tell you what 
to do in Diablo II; you just 
went and did it. But that’s 
just not who we are anymore 


as gamers. We're used to 
instruction and having goals 
set for us. So then we swung 
the opposite direction on the 
spectrum, and the response 
was, ‘This doesn’t feel like 
Diablo; it’s too directed, and 
there’s not enough explora- 
tion.’ We've had to go back 
and forth and get the early 
game right. The nice thing is 
that once the game gets go- 
ing, we can kind of fall back 
to the Diablo methodology 
of ‘Get out there and kill 
things, and that enables us 
to be a lot more exploratory 
and present a much more 
open world. So what we’ve 
been focusing on in the early 
game is making sure that the 
world feels like Diablo and 


Continuing the 
hack-n-slash 
tradition: Blizzard 
North Cofounder 
Max Schaefer 


formed 
Runic 
Games 


in 2008 and is 
responsible for the 
dungeon crawler 


* 
Torchlight. 


that the player sees it as big 
and explorable, but it’s now 
a little bit more directed so 
that players know where 
they’re going and what they 
need to do. People who 

are big fans of the series 
shouldn't worry—it’s still an 
exploratory game.” 

Though Wilson admits 
that the start of the game 
may feel more directed than 
it has in the previous two 
titles, he insists that once 
the team gets new players on 
their feet, they can fall back 
to the more exploration- 
driven gameplay the Diablo 
series is known for. 

“Diablo is a really easy 
game to get into, and I think 
that that’s one of the most 


appealing things about it,” 
Wilson explains. “I think that 
as a gaming culture, we're 
less patient than we used 
to be. As a result we want a 
little bit more direction. But 
I also think that once a game 
grabs you, we as developers 
can go back to encouraging 
players to explore'the world 
for themselves.” ~ 

Another way Blizzard is 
differentiating Diablo III 
from the series’ past is by 
significantly altering the art 
style. Artwork and character 
design is another element 
of Diablo that the team had 


to change out of necessity— 
Blizzard didn’t change it,for 
the sake of “changing it.” It 
turns out that the look of 
past games created disparity 
in gameplay when translated 
to Diablo III's world. Wilson 
explains that he and the 
team ran into a problem 
when first attempting to 
integrate Diablo’s past art 
styleinto Diablo III, which he 
likens to the recent problems 
movie studios have had when 
attempting to pull comic- 
book heroes off the page and 
onto the silver screen. “We 
decided to go with a more 


stylistic art style for Diablo 
III, and that’s something 
Blizzard has adopted, and 
with each game we try to 
integrate it more,” Wilson 
says. “I think some people 
view it as ‘cartoony, but I 
really don’t see it that way. 
There's none of the exaggera- 
tion of form, especially in 
humans, that you'd expect 
from something that’s more 
cartoon-oriented. The style 
has a lot to do with gameplay 
as well. 

“There's something I like 
to refer to as the ‘comic-book 
conundrum. When people 


try to take a comic-book 
superhero off the pages and 
into a movie, they just can’t 
translate the costumes with- 
out an enormous amount of 
effort. I think that Spider- 
Man’s been the most success- 
ful, but even there they had 
to do a huge amount of work 
on the texture to get it to 
look right. Things that look 
natural on a 2D pagelook 
completely unnatural when 
you make them more realis- 
tic, and that’s something we 
really struggled with when 
we tried taking some of the 
tricks from Diablo II that 


allowed you to target 
enemies really well and 

see what's going on in the 
environment.” The “tricks,” 
Wilson says, didn’t benefit 
the team in the slightest. 
“The next time you look at 
Diablo II, see if you notice 
the garishness of colors used 
for the monsters. They’re 

all brightly colored, and asa 
result they stand out from 
the background. We did that 
initially in Diablo III, and it 


just didn’t work. The natural- | 


lighting model in the game 
tends to alter the colors that 
we paint into the textures 


enough that they don’t 
stand out like that anymore. 
When we tried to really push 
the enemy colors, they just 
looked ridiculous. 
“Stylization really helped 
us with separating out mon- 
sters, targeting, and combat 
awareness. At the beginning 
we were struggling because 
we'd explore these environ- 
ments, and the monsters 
would blend into the 
background and you couldn’t 
really tell what was going on. 
Target selection is huge in a 
game like Diablo, so we really 
needed to get that right.” 


Changes are essential to 
keeping a franchise fresh, 
and the team at Blizzard has 
the daunting task of 
ensuring that a series as 
storied as Diablo remains 
relevant to a newer 
generation while staying 
familiar to longtime fans. It’s 
clear that Wilson and the 
team have done their 
homework and intend to 
make Diablo III worthwhile 
for newbies and veterans 
alike—and to remind players 
why the big daddy of 
hack-n-slash deserves its 
place at the top. @ 
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The lead narrative designer for the anticipated 


follow-up to Arkham Asylum discusses how 
“creating tension, atmosphere, and horror are 
more about what the player doesn’t have.” 


The Batman 
franchise’s 
roots are in 
action and 
detective 
pulp comics of the 1940s, 
but over time it’s developed 
its own flavor of suspense 
and tension that seem more 
at home in the horror genre. 
Nowhere is this more ap- 
parent than in Rocksteady 
Studios’ critically acclaimed 
video game, Batman: 
Arkham Asylum. The sprawl- 
ing grounds of Gotham 
City’s premier insane asylum 
contain a fair amount of 
eerie and dark elements that 
unsettle the player almost 

as much as it challenges 
Batman. The follow-up, 
Arkham City, aims to up the 
action and the tension in 
equal measure. 

Early looks at Arkham 
City reveal an environment 
overrun with thugs from a 
variety of factions. Trash 


covers the streets of slums 
that have been converted 
into a playpen for Arkham 
Asylum’s worst prisoners. 
Fires burn from trash cans 
or from sites of recent explo- 
sions. In the middle of it all 
is the famed Caped Crusader, 


Batman films 
released since 
Tim Burton’s 1989 
Batman generated 
a total of 


billion in box-office 
sales. 


>> Words By 


doing his best to restore 
order to Arkham City. 

Paul Crocker, lead narra- 
tive designer at Rocksteady 
Studios, explains that 
the open environment in 
Arkham City ups the tension 
level because threats to 
Batman come from all direc- 
tions, from different super- 
villain factions centered on 
The Joker, Two-Face, Victor 
Zsasz, Catwoman, Harley 
Quinn, and Hugo Strange. 

“Batman finds himself in 
the middle of a violent turf 
war as these supervillains 
recruit gangs of street thugs 
by making brutal and often 
murderous power plays and 
displays of strength,” Crocker 
says. “Some of these villains 
will come at Batman with 
brute force, while others will 
try and get inside his head.” 

That last bit should sound 
familiar to fans of Arkham 
Asylum—Scarecrow was 
one of the most popular and 


AJ Glasser 


Asylum 
is loosely 
based 
on the 
Sraphic 
novel 
Arkham Asylum: 
A Serious House 
on Serious Larth 
by Grant 
Morrison and 
illustrated hy 
Dave McKean. 


surprising additions to its 
lineup of bad guys. His levels 
twist the reality that Batman 
and the player experience— 
weakening Batman with 
Fear Gas and challenging the 
player to explore a halluci- 
nated environment where 
rain falls inside buildings 
and a giant Scarecrow hunts 
Batman with burning red 
eyes and poisonous syringes 
for claws. 

In Scarecrow’s levels, the 
player struggles to control 
Batman, realizing that while 
they can turn on the lights 
and mentally check out 
of the stress and tension, 
Batman can’t—and it’s the 
player's responsibility to 
guide him through the wak- 
ing nightmare of Scarecrow’s 
world safely. 

Crocker declined to reveal 
Scarecrow’s status in Arkham 
City, but he says Rocksteady 
learned a great deal from his 
inclusion in Arkham Asylum 
that applies to the sequel. 
“The Scarecrow encounters 


in Batman: Arkham Asylum 
were a fantastic opportunity 
for us to not only change up 
the pacing of the game but 
also present a very stripped- 
down version of Batman,” 
he says. “These showdowns 
with Scarecrow allowed us to 
remind gamers of Batman’s 
vulnerabilities and also of his 
mortality. [...] In the context 
of Batman: Arkham City, the 
threats to Batman’s mortal 
life have been significantly 
ratcheted up, so it hasn’t 
been difficult for us to find 
ways to remind the player of 
Batman’s vulnerabilities.” 
The greatest lesson 
Scarecrow taught Rocksteady, 
however, was to keep as much 


Christopher 


film of all time 
on IMDB.com. 
just below 


Star Wars: The Empire 
Strikes Back. 


of the game secret as possible. 
Not only was Scarecrow never 
discussed or hinted at in press 
previews prior to the game’s 
launch, but a nondisclosure 
agreement signed by game re- 
viewers protected the contents 
of his levels. 

This seems like a great 
length to go to keep one char- 
acter secret (and really, who 
couldn't guess that Scarecrow 
would be in an insane asy- 
lum?), but it ultimately paid 
off for Rocksteady Studios. 

“The greatest and simul- 
taneously worst thing about 
the [Batman] universe is 
most people know about the 
villains, so surprise is genu- 
inely hard to do,” Crocker 
says. “It was ultimately more 
satisfying for players to find 
themselves in a morgue 
talking to the corpses of 
Bruce Wayne's parents not 
knowing what would come 
next. Knowing you were in 
the first Scarecrow stage 
would have pulled the player 
right back to just sitting on a 
couch playing a game.” 

This is perhaps the biggest 
challenge a developer faces 
when blending elements of 
horror into an action-based 
game—the player feels too 
powerful. Think of any other 
game that isn’t survival-hor- 
ror but still has zombies or 
aliens or some other horror 
trope. When the zombies 
show up, players can make 
their character shoot them. 


When aliens pop out of a 
nonplayable character’s chest 
cavity, players can run away 
(and then shoot them). And 
when some evil bad thing 
actually succeeds in killing a 
player’s character, they can 
just respawn and try that 
level again—this time with 
more bullets. 

Batman had many of those 
elements at his disposal in 
Arkham Asylum, replac- 
ing bullets with Batarangs. 
For every projectile shot, 
mile run away, or respawn, 
however, the game reminds 
players that they aren’t so 
powerful even if they are the 
Dark Knight. The Joker in 
particular keeps Batman and 
the player in their place with 
constant taunts, twists, and 
game-over dialogue that not 
only challenges the player to 
do better but also honestly 
makes them question if they 
(or Batman) can. 

“The Joker really is the 
star of the show, and we 
focused on making sure that 
the player was always aware 
of his presence throughout 
the game, even though the 
player only actually met him 
two or three times,” Crocker 
says. “He foreshadows events 
that are to come, he gives 
clues to upcoming encoun- 
ters that more knowledge- 
able fans can guess at, and he 
always sticks the psycho- 
logical knife in Batman and 
twists it in an attempt to 


Batman: 
Arkham 
Asylum’s sold 
a worldwide 
total of 


million copies for the 
PlayStation 3 and 
Xbox 360. 


Asylum 
holds the 
Guinness World 
Record for the 


break him. These elements 
were all fed back into the art 
and design to create the ex- 
perience followed by months 
of testing and experimenta- 
tion to craft the pacing of the 
entire experience to amuse, 
unsettle, scare, or excite 

the player.” 

Aside from The Joker’s 
special role in creating sus- 
pense and tension, Batman’s 
personal life (dead parents, 
dead girlfriends, dead 
sidekicks—yeesh) also lends 
itself to head games like the 
kind that Scarecrow plays. 
We see this utilized during 
the Scarecrow levels and also 
in other moments when Bat- 
man fails to protect someone 
from a horrible death at the 
hands of The Joker. Other 
characters and superheroes, 
however, don’t have all this 
angst to work with. With the 
right equipment and snippy 
dialogue, these characters 
sometimes seem invulner- 
able no matter how dark and 
sinister the environment 
around them seems. 

“I think that action and 
horror can coexist within a 
game so long as the develop- 
ers understand that they 
are fairly distinct experi- 
ences that need to be treated 
differently if they are both 
to be done well,” Crocker 
says. “Giving the gamer a 
lot of power, either through 
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abilities or weaponry, cre- 
ates a sense of command 
and control, which can be 
incredibly fun to unleash in 
a whirlwind of explosions 
and takedowns resulting in 
a Hollywood-inspired action 
experience. Creating tension, 
atmosphere, and horror is 
more about what the player 
doesn’t have.” 

This is why Batman 
doesn't start off in Arkham 
Asylum with all of his tools 
and weaponry—and possibly 
why Rocksteady decided 


not to let players access the 
Batmobile. On top of depriv- 
ing them of weaponry, the 
developers also made sure to 
constantly remind the player 
(and Batman) that they 
weren't in control. 

“This means that someone 
else is in control,” Crocker ex- 
plains. “This dynamic allows 
us to create intriguing and 
compelling experiences that 
toy with the player's precon- 
ceptions and imagination, 
which is definitely when 
games become scarier.” 


Batman’s fought a 
number of notable 
fictional characters 
outside his regular roster 
of villains, including 


Predator 
anel 
sount 

Dracula. 
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ott 


Here’s an example of where 
this doesn’t work: the Croc 
boss-fight level. Through- 
out Arkham Asylum, the 
game builds steadily toward 
a confrontation between 
Batman and Croc. It seems 
daunting—Croc is so much 
bigger than Batman, and the 
game doesn’t allow Batman to 
swim in the sewer level where 
he faces Croc. By the time 
Batman actually gets to fight 
him, however, the player has 
unlocked most of the weapons 
in the game, and the level 


a 


itself is big enough to make 


you feel safe confronting Croc 


because it offers plenty of 


room to maneuver (and thus, 


run away). 

It seems like Arkham 
City might provide the same 
sense of security by being an 
open environment and that 
this might take something 
away from the suspense. But 
Batman: Arkham City won't 
divorce the dark atmosphere 
of the Batman franchise, nor 
will it leave behind all of the 
disturbing elements of the 


Batman 


first 
appeared in 


Detective Comics 


first game. Rather, by opening 
up the gameplay environment, 
the developers create a false 
sense of security.where the 
player feels like they can run 
from bad guys or escape Bat- 
man’s yawning psychological 
pain—for a little while. 

“This incredible sense of 
freedom provides a release 
valve for the player from the 
pressure cooker of the prime 
narrative path,” Crocker says. 
“If the gamer feels like they 
need to ‘get away’ from the 
intensely atmospheric chal- 


lenge of the core story, then 
the side streets and ghettos 
of Arkham City are packed 
with detail and mystery 
that the player will be well 
rewarded for exploring.” 

But the gangs keep roving, 
and somewhere out there 
wait Batman's nemeses. 
Sooner or later, the player 
will run out of side quests, 
and Batman will have to face 
his fears as much as the 
player does—even if they'd 
rather not admit that a video 
game’s stressing them out. @ 
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Dead Space 2 Creative Director Wright 
Bagwell explains how what you don't show 
the player is often what's most terrifying. 


=> Words By 


Patrick Shaw 


reating 
tension and 
suspense 
through 
works of 
science fiction and horror 
demands a strong setting. 
Wright Bagwell, creative 
director for Visceral Games’ 
Dead Space 2, values a 
proper horror setting to 
evoke a sense of dread 
within the player, too. 

The sequel takes players 
out of the claustrophobic, 
Necromorph-ridden, and 
sometimes repetitive set- 
ting of the USG Ishimura 
mining spaceship from the 
original game and places 
them in a city called the 
Sprawl. Bagwell says the 
new setting allows Visceral 
to escalate the level of terror 
that players experience by 
dropping them in a world 
that’s more “human” and 
therefore easier to relate to 
than the spaceship from the 
first game. 


SS 
Since launching 


in 2008, the Dead 
Space franchise 


- now encompasses a 


novel, 

Ss COMIC, 
an animated 
film, 
an alternate- 
reality game, 
a prequel, 


and now a sequel 
slated for release 
early next year. 


sy 


“The Sprawl allows us to 
do several things that make 
it more interesting than 
the [locale in] the original 
Dead Space,” Bagwell states. 
“Because you were in a 
spaceship in the previous 
game, most of what you 
saw looked more like the 
typical sci-fi setting. There 
were a lot of hallways with 
pipes and wires that did not 
always have a purpose you 
could necessarily identify. It 
felt like you were in places 
that you couldn't relate 
to—whereas in Dead Space 
2, we're giving everything a 
more human-looking feel so 
you can relate to your sur- 
roundings better.” 

Bagwell notes they’ve 
learned some valuable 
lessons since the last game. 
While the original Dead 
Space features no shortage 
of frightening moments, 
the team’s learned that 
using some restraint makes 
scares even more 


In science, 
the term 


dead 
space 


refers to 


air inhaled 
during natural 
breathing but 
not converted 
into carbon 
dioxide 


—ahbout one-third 
of every breath. 


impactful for the player. 
Bagwell assures us the 
sequel maintains the grisly 
violence the franchise’s 
known for, but now they’re 
also forcing players to use 
their imagination in certain 
situations to envision the 
atrocities not shown in 


“When youre going through apartment 
blocks, a church, places where people 
worked, places where the government 
forces might have been, it creates a 

lot more opportunities for the player’s 
imagination to run wild, and that 
imagination is always more powerful 
than any image you can put on the 


screen.  —Wright Bagwell, 


creative director for Dead Space 2 


the game. This exercise in 
restraint actually allows Vis-_ : 
ceral to deliver a much scarier : 
game, according to Bagwell. : 
The tricky part is knowing 
what to show and what to 
leave to the imagination. 

“You get a better sense 
of horror because it makes 
your imagination run wild 
about what happened to all 
the people who were [inthe : 
Sprawl], and what could hap- | 
pen [to you],” Bagwell says. 
“When you're going through 
apartment blocks, a church, 


places where people worked, 


places where the government : 
forces might have been, it cre- 
ates a lot more opportunities 


for the player’s imagination 


to run wild, and that imagina- : 


tion is always more powerful 
than any image you can put 
on the screen.” 


Players eventually discover : 
what exactly happened in the | 


Sprawl before it transformed 
into a hellish site crawling 
with Necromorphs. But 


Bagwell insists it’s important | 


they don’t give away too 


many of the Sprawl’s secrets 
too early in the game. With 
much of the Sprawl’s history 
unknown to the player, they 
embark on a journey in Dead 
Space 2 to uncover the truth. 
“One of the fun things 
about Dead Space 2 is that 
in the beginning of the 
game, it’s a bit of a mystery,” 
he says. “We have a lot of 
fun revealing what’s been 
going on since the first Dead 
Space, where the characters 


Dead Space 
protagonist 


Isaac 
Clarke 


is aname mashup 
of science-fiction 
writers 


Arthur C. 
Clarke 


(2001: A Space Odyssey) 
and 


Asimov 
(I, Robot). 
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The PS3 version of 

Dead Space 2 comes 

with the previously 
Wii-exclusive 


Dead 
Space: 
Extraction, 
which now takes 
advantage of 


PlayStation 


Move 
motion controls. 
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7 are, and what the Sprawl is 
: all about.” 


Developing a sequel— 


: especially for a game as highly 
acclaimed as Dead Space, 

: which holds an 89 percent 

: score average on review- 

: aggregator Metacritic—is a 

: daunting task. In order to 

: break up the monotony of 

: working on a game every day, 
' Bagwell explains the team 

: engages in activities together 
: to inspire them creatively. 

: Sometimes, he says, they 

: even walk away from these 
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get-togethers with a bit of 
insight into how they can 
make better games. 

“We do plenty of movie 
watching,” he says. “We 
have a theater here on cam- 
pus where we have the team 
watch films together, which 
are especially informative 
about how to create horror 
and how to do it in a simple 
way. For example, I was 
a huge fan of Paranormal 
Activity, so we got together 
one day and watched it. It 
was really instructive about 


The first letter of 
each chapter from 
the original Dead 
Space spells out a 
hig twist at the end 
of the game. 


the fact that the player's 
imagination is far more 
powerful than what you can 
put on the screen. I think 
that movie and The Blair 
Witch Project show that it’s 
always tempting to try to 
do the most graphic thing 
possible to try to scare the 
player, but in fact those are 
oftentimes the least scary 
parts of the game—it’s 
what you imagine might 
happen more than what 
actually happens that’s 
most scary. 


Bagwell says even his own 
interests feed into Dead 
Space 2’s design. As an avid 
motorcyclist, he notes that 
while there isn’t an obvious 
correlation between stomp- 
ing the limbs off Necro- 
morphs and racing bikes, 
the exhilaration from riding 
is something he’s trying to 
capture with Dead Space 2. 

“A number of the people on 
the Dead Space 2 team have 
crazy hobbies they borrow 
from,’ Bagwell says. “The 
art director and I are huge 


motorcycle-racing fans, and we 
both race motorcycles. I know 
it sounds strange, but I borrow 
from that quite a bit. Going 
out and doing crazy things 
and then trying to deconstruct 
how you felt and how you can 
try to re-create that feeling for 
the player is something that 
we spend a lot of time doing. 
For example, trying to give the 
player a sense of speed, or try- 
ing to give the player the sense 
of something being highly 
precarious. We get a lot of that 
from personal experience, and 


“The art director and I are huge motorcycle- 
racing fans, and we both race motorcycles. 

I know it sounds strange, but I borrow from that 
quite a bit. Going out and doing crazy things 
and then trying to deconstruct how you felt and 
how you can try to re-create that feeling for the 
player is something that we spend a lot of time 
doing.”—Wright Bagwell 


I think that really helps make 
Dead Space stand out.” 

By leaving some of Dead 
Space 2’s most shocking 
moments to the player’s 
imagination and building the 
tension and suspense around 
the mysterious Sprawl, Bagwell 
and co. are well on their way to 
ensuring that Dead Space 
remains one of the scariest 
horror franchises around. 
We'll see if they can keep up 
the momentum once the 
game ships in January 25 for 
the PS3, Xbox 360, and PC. 
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to ever see development. 


ost of the 
games 
featured in 
this month’s 
issue instill 
fear in the player by having 
them face the unknown, be it 
zombies, giant robots, outer- 
space aliens, or psychotic 
criminals. All of them will 
likely see sales boosts around 
Halloween because of their 
horror-themed content. 
Costume Quest is the very 
definition of a Halloween 
game in the sense that the 
events of the adventure take 
place on Halloween night. 
It’s also one of the least scary 
games you'll play all year. 
That’s not to say fear isn’t 
a factor in Double Fine’s 
next game. Almost every 
element of Costume Quest’s 
development demands that 
the developer face the fear 
of the unknown. After two 
console games (Psychonauts 
and Briital Legend) earning 


Double Fine faces fear of the unknown with 
Costume Quest, their first download-only 
game and one of the few holiday-themed titles 


critical acclaim but failing 
to notch equally impres- 
sive sales, the development 
studio is devoting its talents 
to downloadable games. Its 
first title carries a holiday 
theme, a tact that’s rarely 
applied to video games. 
Instead of focusing on one 
game with studio founder 
Tim Schafer at the helm, 


the company’s restructured 


GameRankings’ 
review score 
average for Double 
Fine’s first game, 
Psychonauts, for 
Xbox 


> Words By 


Dave Rudden 


itself to allow four other 
employees to lead projects 
at the same time. While the 
aforementioned changes 
could be seen as fraught 
with fear, an equal sense of 
readiness pervades Schafer 
and Project Lead Tasha Har- 
ris, as Double Fine’s been 
working toward this new 
direction for some time. 

“We wanted to do it 
right,” Schafer says. “I like 
downloadable games and 
how you can make them 
faster, but I didn’t like the 
idea of making a game that 
looked cheap and budgety... 
is budgety an adjective?” 
Luckily, the team’s work on 
previous big-budget titles al- 
lows for them to make a top- 
shelf game that’s relatively 
inexpensive to produce. 

“We were in this great 
spot when we finished Briital 
[Legend] and had written the 
engine to be reusable, modu- 
lar, and scalable,” Schafer 


co 
units 
Worldwide 
sales for 
-Psychonauts 
for Xbox, 
according 
to 
_ VGChartz 
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GameRankings’ 


review score 


average for 
Double Fine’s 
second game, 
Brital Legend, 
for Xbox 360 


explains. “All of a sudden we 
had a triple-A engine that a 
couple of publishers had put 
millions of dollars into, so we 
said, ‘Let’s take this and make 
a smaller, denser experience.” 

While it lacks a voice cast 
(all of the game’s dialogue is 
text) and features a smaller 
setting than Double Fine’s 
previous work, you could 
easily mistake Costume 
Quest for a retail title. The 
game’s credentials are also 
nearly identical to Double 
Fine’s older titles. Schafer, 
director for Briital Legend 
and Psychonauts, is one of 
Costume Quest’s writers; 
and Harris, lead animator 
for Briital Legend, is project 
lead on Costume Quest. 
Even the game’s score is pro- 
duced by Peter McConnell, 
who performed the same 
role for Psychonauts and 
Briital Legend. 

Costume Quest takes 
place in a small suburban 
neighborhood on Hal- 
loween night. It’s not quite 
as large as Psychonauts’ 
summer camp for psychics 
or Briital Legend’s alternate 
heavy-metal universe, but 
the variety of characters and 
activities adds tremendous 
depth to Costume Quest. 
Playing as one of two 10- 
year-old twins—Wren or her 
brother, Reynold—your pri- 
mary objective is to collect 
candy by trick-or-treating. 


Unfortunately, evil forces 
are conspiring to take every- 
one’s treats, so the siblings 
aren't guaranteed a handful 
of sweets every time they 
knock on a door. When the 
kids encounter an enemy, 
the visual style transforms 
the cute, homemade 
costumes and normal neigh- 
borhood vistas into more of 
a comic-book look and feel. 
For instance, Reynold turns 
from a boy wearing deco- 
rated blue boxes into a giant 
robot worthy of Gundam. 
His opponent—an awkward, 
bug-eyed gremlin—becomes 
a more sinister-looking 
creature as well. While the 
battles use a traditional, 
turn-based RPG system, 
Double Fine’s implemented 
quick-time button prompts 
to add variety. 

At the helm of one of 
four teams within the 
company, Harris is the first 
creative lead for a Double 
Fine game other than Tim 
Schafer. Having honed her 
design skills at Pixar before 
taking a major role in Brittal 
Legend's design, Harris’s 
strong sense of authorship 
is seen through Costume 
Quest's visual style. Harris 


pouBLe 


also runs a web comic on 
Double Fine’s website in her 
free time, which has a simi- 
lar vibe to the new game. 
Even though she’s new at 
directing a game, Harris has 
been aided by Double Fine’s 
new approach, in which 
various teams strive for 
similar goals, even though 
they're working on different 
projects. “Seeing a bunch of 
different things going on at 
the same time in the studio 


is very inspirational,” Harris 
says. “We feed off of each 
other, and there’s a sense of 
friendly competition.” 
Schafer’s also glad to see 
his company diversify and 
new leaders taking charge. 
“For Psychonauts and Briital 
Legend, a lot of things would 
come to a bottleneck for ap- 
provals and everybody would 
be waiting for me to finish a 
piece of design or something. 
For Costume Quest, Tasha 


wits 


Worldwide 


sales for 
Brita] 


Legend for 
Xbox 360, 
according 


to 
VGChartz 


and her team could make the 
game—they have the talent.” 
Schafer says. In response to 
this, Harris jokes, “I could be 
the bottleneck.” 

After the chaotic publish- 
ing quagmires marking 
Psychonauts and Briital 
Legend’s development— 
both games started with 
one publisher before being 
dropped and picked up by 
another—the consistency of 
a publishing partner is one 


change no one at Double 
Fine fears. 

“This will be the first time 
we published a game under 
the company we signed it 
with,” Schafer says. “THQ’s 
really let us do our own 
thing with this and have 
been very supportive—they 
haven't asked us, ‘Could you 
include some other holidays 
in this?” 

While he jokes about it, 
Schafer knows the team’s 
treading new ground with 
the game’s setting. But 
given the popularity of 
holiday-themed program- 
ming on TV and in movie 
theaters, Double Fine could 
be on to something. 

“We like to look at fantasy 
worlds that haven’t been 
done yet—even way back 
with Monkey Island’s pirates 
or the world of bikers in Full 
Throttle,” Schafer says. 
“Costume Quest’s another 
one that seemed like a great 
idea, but that question came 
up—I couldn’t think of 
another example of a 
seasonal game. But it 
coincided perfectly with our 
push for downloadable 
games, as it makes a lot of 
sense as one of the seasonal 
marketing pushes. I think 
this will be a huge hit 
[laughs], and all of a sudden, 
other games will start 
imitating it...like a 


Groundhog Day game.” 


“We like to look 
at fantasy worlds 
that haven’t been 

done yet. Even 
way back with 

Monkey Island’s 

pirates or the 
world of bikers in 

Full Throttle.” 
-Tim Schafer, founder of 
Double Fine and writer 


for Costume Quest 
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Irrational Games Creative Director Ken 


Levine discusses the skybound city of 
Columbia and how it’s a far cry from the 
murky depths of Rapture. 


> Words By 


Will Herring 


t’s 1912, 
and the 
world’s 
completely 
changed,” 
explains Ken Levine, 
founder and creative director 
of Boston-based Irrational 
Games. “Instead of raising 
cattle and crops, people are 
making radios, cars, and 
airplanes—there’s electric- 
ity, indoor plumbing, and 
telephones for the first time. 
“Now, how many really 
big changes like that have 
there been in the last 20 
years?” he asks. “There’s 
the Internet, right? But 
that’s about it, on that 
really big scale. Imagine 
10 Internets—that kind 
of change, in the span of 
10 or 15 years. The world’s 
completely changed, and 
America has to change with 
it. Columbia is the expres- 
sion of that and the idea 
that America has a role in 
the world for the first time.” 


Constructed on the cusp 
of the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury, BioShock Infinite’s fly- 
ing city of Columbia serves 
as an airborne embodiment 
of such grand-scale in- 
novation and transcendent 
advancement—a volitant 
beacon of American prosper- 
ity, endeavor, and democ- 
racy. “Columbia is different 
from [BioShock’s] Rapture 
in the sense that it’s not a 
city created in secret,” Levine 
explains. “It’s a city created 
by the United States govern- 
ment as a sort of mobile 
world’s fair. Think of it as the 
Apollo project or the moon 
landing of that period.” 

Predating Andrew Ryan’s 
dystopian underwater 
dungeon by roughly half a 
century, Columbia represents 
the pioneering late-19th 
century idea of American 
exceptionalism, its walls 
bedecked with red, white, 
and blue motifs—a patriotic 
panache cast against blue, 


XK 


Several of the 
Splicers’ 


disfigured faces 
were based on 
photographs of 


World War I 
veterans 
maimed in 
battle who'd 

gone through 
reconstructive 
surgery. 


cloud-spotted skies, and 
a notable departure from 
the worn, rusted walls of 
Rapture. The dark and dank 
sub out for the up and open, 
and the claustrophobic grays 
and browns of previous 
BioShocks make way for a 
brighter, perhaps more sub- 
tly insidious color palette. 
“It’s always challenging, 
coming up with a different 
aesthetic,” Levine says 
of Infinite’s richer, more 
vibrant tone. “It’s not so 
much of a challenge going 
from dark to light; it’s 
the challenge of finding 
an aesthetic that looks 
beautiful, tells the story 
we want to tell, and is also 
compatible with the feel of 
the world we're trying to get 
across in the gameplay. We 
have to create an aesthetic 
that feels exciting and 
different and unique. Doing 
the haunted castle on the 
hill is easy, but is that going 
to excite people?” 
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BioShock villain 
Andrew 
Ryan 


is (almost) an 
anagram of 


Ayn Rand, 


who inspired the 
philosophical ideas 
present in the game. 
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Levine notes iconic silver- 
screen spine-tinglers such 
as Stanley Kubrick’s horror 
masterpiece The Shining 
and David Lynch’s surrealist 


thriller Blue Velvet as inspira- 3 


tions for Infinite’s aesthetic, 
narratives infused with a 
potent sense of deep-seated 
foreboding and dread, but 
juxtaposed against and 
masked by a calm, almost 


antiseptic foreground. It’s an 
unexpectedly terrifying tonal : 


shift from Rapture’s rather 


up-front frights, a new brand 


of suspense altogether. 
“That’s been one of the 
most interesting challenges, 


and a challenge that we really | 
want to take on,” Levine says. : 


“We’re fascinated to look 
at spaces that people don’t 


normally think of when they 2 


think of horror and tension. 


Not in that ‘dark and stormy 


night’ traditional way, but in 
a very new way.” 

Players are set to get 
a taste of such tension 
firsthand, stepping into 
the shoes of disgraced 
ex-Pinkerton agent Booker 


DeWitt—a morally ambigu- : 
ous P.I. from New York City’s : 


Lower East Side with a 


fairly straightforward modus 7 
operandi: “Get things done.” : 


A seemingly by-the-books 
missing-person case takes 
on an extraordinary sheen 
when it leads Booker sky- 
ward to Columbia in search 
of Elizabeth—an enigmatic 


girl who’s been held captive 
in the floating fortress for 
the last 12 years. 

“Booker discovers that 
finding her isn’t the hard 
part,” Levine notes. “Getting 


her out of the city is the hard | 
part, because everyone in the : 


city wants a piece of Eliza- 
beth. She’s the center of this 


conflict that’s tearing the city : 


apart, and she doesn’t even 
know why.” 


BioShock 


is considered 
the spiritual 
successor to 


Infinite sees a number of 


new ideas for the first-person 


franchise in not only its aes- 


thetic shift but also its narra- : 
tive structure. Booker DeWitt : 


looks to break the BioShock 
trend of unspoken heroes 
paved by Jack Ryan and Sub- 


ject Delta, actively owning up : 


to his actions, choices, and 
character interactions. 


tagonist thing is something 
that we've done for so long 
that we’re comfortable with 
it. Every time we get to be 
very comfortable, we start to 
get uncomfortable,” Levine 
says. “What we’re comfort- 
able with might be good for 
us, but at the end of the day, 
it’s not going to be good for 
the gamer. With Infinite, 


we're substantially expanding 7 


the palette of how we're tell- 
ing narrative. In particular, 
you being there and having 
a voice, and Elizabeth being 
there and having a voice. 
“We want to get away from 
that notion that every time 
you ll encounter somebody, 
itll be over the radio or 
from behind a glass window. 
We came up with this main 


character who has an identity, | 


who actually talks during 
the game, and who actually 


drives a lot of his own actions: 

: roller coaster on top of a 

: roller coaster moving at 

: 80 miles per hour.” It’s an 

: amalgamate of countless 

: skybound, strung-together 
: platforms, suspended over 

: nothing more than the great 
: blue abyss. 


because we wanted to go to 
a very different place than 
where we had gone before.” 
Columbia’s a different 
place in its tone and nar- 
rative structure, yes, but 
it’s a wholly different place 
physically as well. Rapture’s 
claustrophobic corridors and 
cramped spaces call to mind 
skulking through a rickety 
haunted house, where Levine 
describes Infinite’s Columbia 
as a “roller coaster on top of a 


“lW]hat’s interesting to me is 
how two different people can look 
at the same set of documents 

by a single group of writers and 
come away with entirely different 
opinions about what those 
writings mean—so different that 
they're willing to kill each other 


over them.” 


—Ken Levine, founder and creative director of Irrational 


Games on BioShock Infinite 


“We felt that the silent pro- 


BioShock’s Bouncer 
Big 
Daddies 
are based on 


29th century 
French 
elecp-sea- 
dliving suits. 


“You have both those 


: interior spaces, which are 

: more familiar to people who 
: have played BioShock, and 

: you have encounters that 

: take place from half-a-mile’s 
: distance over the city’s 

: Skyline,” Levine says, citing 
: the railway system used to 

: access Columbia’s various 

: districts. “You're having 

: encounters with 15 guys at 

: once, both up-close and at 

: range. You have enemies that 
: move through the sky, en- 

: emies that move across the 

: ground, and enemies that 

: jump great distances. You 

: just have this whole range 

: of expression you just never 
: had in a previous BioShock 

: game, and you're doing it all 
: onan essentially unstable 

: platform; entire parts of the 
: city can move and fall out 

: of the sky at a moment’s 
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notice. The environment 
encapsulates everything 
that we’re trying to do here, 
and it’s incredibly different 
from Rapture.” 

Levine notes the philo- 
sophical ideas integral to the 
creation of such an environ- 
ment, recalling Rapture’s 
Ayn Rand Objectivism 
foundations. Infinite sees 
less an emphasis on one 


core ideology and more a 
focus on how such philo- 
sophical principles can be 
skewed, dissected, and even 
perverted by those bound 
to them. 

“You need a philosophical 
principle to underlie the po- 
litical action you're taking,” 
he says. “It’s sort of hard to 
just say we’re going to do 
something without giving 


a philosophical reason; 
people need a rationale to 
structure action into. We’re 
less interested in saying, 
‘Here’s several competing 
philosophies in this world— 
let’s pit them against each 
other.’ If you think about 
the founding principles of 
the United States, if you 
think about the Declaration 
of Independence and the 


Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, what’s interesting 
to me is how two differ- 
ent people can look at the 
same set of documents by 
a single group of writ- 

ers and come away with 
entirely different opinions 
about what those writings 
mean—so different that 
they’re willing to kill each 
other over them.” 


Despite BioShock 
Infinite’s aesthetic, 
environmental, and even 
philosophical departures, 
Levine cites the game as still 
very much a BioShock title 
at heart. “We think there are 
two core BioShock 
principles,” Levine explains. 
“That you're in a strange, 
weird, fantastical world that 
also feels very much 


iia. 
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“We're fascinated to look at spaces 
that people don’t normally think 
of when they think of horror and 
tension. Not in that ‘dark and 
stormy night’ traditional way, but 
in a very new way. ”-Ken Levine 


grounded in humanity, and 
that you're given and asked 
to choose from this large set 
of tools that you use to deal 
with the combat encounters 
throughout. Besides those 
core principals, everything 
was sort of up for grabs. 
Everything that had been in 
previous BioShock games 
had kind of earned its place 
in BioShock Infinite.” @ 
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hostile ghosts. 


ou may not 
know him 
by name, 


but writer 


Graham Joyce is the man 
tasked with bringing the 
world of Doom 4 to life. 

As the lead writer on id 
Software’s next Doom, Joyce 
struggles with how exactly 
to classify his particular 
style of writing, especially 
when people invariably ask 
him, “What kind of fiction 
do you write?” 
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Doom cheat codes 
are abbreviations for 
inside jokes among 
the game's designers. 
For instance, the “no 
clipping” code 


(IDSPISPOPD) 


stands for 


“Smashing 
Pumpkins into 
Small Pieces of 
Putrid Debris.” 
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British speculative fiction author and writer 
on Doom 4, Graham Joyce, discusses story- 
telling through video games, the occult, and 
his psychic grandmother's advice to “cuss out” 


“T tell them ‘dark, weird, 
mysterious, and occasion- 
ally funny, which is a bit 
long-winded but it stops 
people from asking any fur- 
ther questions,’ says Joyce, 
who's written 17 novels 
since his 1991 debut Dream- 
side. He’s formed a broad 
portfolio.of work ranging 
from tales of supernatural 
terror to stories about 
controlling dreams. 

Joyce appreciates stories 
unafraid to delve into the 
darker aspects of life, but 
humor, he explains, is a 
writer’s vital tool for balanc- 
ing things out. “I’m certainly 
drawn to the shadows, and 
to the gothic and the 
miraculous—but I like to 
laugh, too. I get bored with 
heavy depressive books. 
Humor is such an important 
factor in a novel.” 

The idea of an established 
fiction author—Joyce’s won 
numerous awards during his 
career including the British 
Fantasy Award—penning 
the story for a video game 
is a relatively new concept. 
Graham believes storytell- 
ing in games gets better and 
better, and occasionally even 
displays the well-crafted 
storytelling found in good 


=> Words By 


Patrick Shaw 


“I'm certainly drawn to the 
shadows, and to the gothic and 
the miraculous—but I like to 
laugh, too. I get bored with heavy 
depressive books. Humor is such 
an important factor in a novel.” 


—Graham Joyce, five-time British Fantasy Award 
winning-author and writer for id Software’s Doom 4 


Many of the songs in Doom 
are most likely based on 


heavy 
metal songs 


such as E1iM4, which 
sounds like 


Rise 
by Pantera, 


and EiMi, which 
sounds like 


Remorse 
hy Metallica. 


fiction. He sees tremendous 
potential in the medium to 
tell stories in entirely new 
ways, too. 

“Pretty soon we'll have 
games where you really care 
about the characters— 
including the non-playable 
ones—and want to know 
what's going to happen to 
them,” Joyce says. “That 
will bring us to a different 
level of engagement with a 
game. It’s complicated at the 
moment because a lot of the 
focus is on graphics, though 
that’s hit a ceiling. But I see 
video games coming that'll 
be able to make us laugh and 
cry like books and films do.” 

Joyce won't reveal Doom 
4’s plot just yet, but the 
franchise traditionally 


We all want to peer behind the curtain. 


The subject of witchcraft and the occult 

is a great example, because much of what 
witchcraft is about is a way of knowing 
the elemental forces of nature that have 
been vigorously suppressed by Christian 
and Islamic religious authorities. Of 
course, you do get some people for who it’s 


just a way of dressing up in daft costumes, 


but for others it’s about taking a peek into 
banned knowledge. ”—Graham Joyce 


The levels in the 
Ultimate Doom’s 
final chapter, 


Thy Flesh 
Consumed, 


were all named 
after passages in 
the King James 
version of the 
Bible. 


blends elements of demon- 
ology, satanic imagery, and 
the occult. Joyce’s novels 
also deal with the occult and 
you can be sure Doom 4 will 
too. He explains why readers 
and gamers are drawn to 


stories about witchcraft and: 


the occult. 
“The word comes from 
the Latin ‘occultus, which 
means ‘hidden, secret, 
concealed,” Joyce says. “It 
still has that sense. Who 
doesn’t want to be in on 
the secret or to see what 
someone's thought to make 
hidden? We all want to 
peer behind the curtain. 
The subject of witchcraft 


and the occult is a great 
example, because much of 
what witchcraft is about 

is a way of knowing the 
elemental forces of nature 
that have been vigorously 
suppressed by Christian and 
Islamic religious authorities. 
Of course, you do get some 
people for who it’s just a 
way of dressing up in daft 
costumes, but for others 


The name 
“Doom” was 
taken from a 

scene in the film 


The Color 


of 
Money. 


when Tom 
Cruise’s 
character 
Vincent tells 
someone that 
what he’s 
carrying in his 
pool cue case is 


“Doom.” 


it’s about taking a peek into 
banned knowledge.” 

Like other writers, Joyce 
draws on his own life experi- 
ence for inspiration and 
for shaping his approach to 
creating fictional worlds. 
One of the biggest influ- 
ences on his writing is his 
grandmother, who claimed 
to know how to contact the 
dead. “I had a grandmother 
who had psychic insight,” 
he says. “But she couldn't 
be bothered with it and she 
couldn’t be bothered talking 
about it. She told me it was 
a ‘nuisance.’ She told me if I 
was ever troubled by a ghost 
I should just ‘cuss them out 
and they'll go away. Natu- 
rally all this left me with 
a lot of unanswered ques- 
tions. I seem to have spent 
my life shuttling back and 
forth between believing and 
doubting the paranormal. 
In fact I live on that shuttle 
and I never get tired of it.” 

The original Doom and its 
sequel Doom II featured 
relatively weak storylines, 
which presented players 
with only a very basic 


o premise. Doom III, however, 


fleshed things out and even 
explained things such as 
what kind of experiments 


Game designer 


American 


McGee 


USED PHOTOS OF 


l 
ground 


beef 


FOR CERTAIN 
TEXTURES IN DOOM. 


* 


were conducted on Mars. 
Doom III’s team even went 
so far as storyboarding most 
of the scenes to ensure they 
had a compelling story to 
compliment all of the 
demon-slaying and carnage. 
With Joyce in charge of the 
next Doom’s story, his 
expertise in crafting stories 
within the genre should lend 
itself to bringing an 
interesting story with 
fully-developed characters 
to the world of Doom 4. 
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A look at the historical and fictional incarna- 


® 
tions of Transylvania’s legendary vampire. | Patricl<x Shaw 


Vlad the 
Impaler. 
Dracula. 
Known by 
many names, the mythical 
lord of vampires has been a 
prominent figure in virtually 
every form of entertainment 
for over 100 years, includ- 
ing books, graphic novels, 
films, and video games. And 
while certain characteristics 
of the immortal villain are 
consistent with most depic- 
tions, Count Dracula almost 
never looks the same. So how 
is it that after more than 
a century, the Romanian 
bloodsucker continues 
to terrify—and resonate 
with—audiences? 
Dracula’s legend began 
in 1897 when Archibald 
Constable and Company 
published Bram Stoker's 
gothic novel Dracula. 
Though largely fiction, 
Dracula is based on Vlad 
III “The Impaler” Tepes, 
Transylvania’s ruthless 15th 
century ruler notorious for 
goring people on sharp- 
ened rods and then leaving 
them to writhe in agony 
for days as a warning to his 
enemies. Stoker describes 
Dracula as “a tall old man, 
clean shaven save for a long 


white moustache, and clad 
in black from head to foot, 
without a single speck of 
color about him anywhere.” 
Since Stoker’s novel, 
Dracula’s appeared as a 
dancing vampire in English 
ballet, a cereal mascot for 
General Mills, a mathemati- 
cally proficient Muppet on 
Sesame Street, and countless 
other interpretations. 


“Dracula as a 
character is as 
primal a force 
of nature as 
you can get. 

He represents 
our darker self, 
completely 
unrepentant.” 


Prati irri rit i iri 


Castlevania, Konami's 
24-year-old video-game 
franchise, demonstrates that 
our constantly changing 
perception of Dracula is 
one of the reasons why he 


“Dracula 
is based on 
Viad ITI ‘The 
Impaler’ Tepes, 
Transylvanias 
ruthless 15th 
century ruler 
notorious for 
goring people 
on sharpened 
rods and then 
leaving them to 
writhe in agony 
for days as a 


warning to his 


enemies.” 


continues to be such a strong 
figure in fiction. By the end 
of most Castlevania games, 
Dracula perishes, only to be 
reborn in the next title as a 
different interpretation of 
the vampire. 


For instance, the 1986 
original Castlevania’s depic- 
tion of Dracula—featured 
on the cover and in other 
promotional materials— 
portrays him as a well- 
dressed aristocrat with a 
sharp-hairline and piercing 
gaze. This representation 
bears a striking resemblance 
to Bela Legosi’s renowned 
portrayal of the character 

in Universal’s 1931 film 
Dracula. Later Castlevania 
titles, like Symphony of the 
Night, show Dracula with 
long white hair and a devilish 
goatee, a sinister representa- 
tion of the nocturnal blood- 
drinker more akin to Bram 
Stoker’s description. 

“Early on in Castlevania’s 
history, there were concerns 
and discussions about how 
to approach depicting an 
iconic villain like Dracula,” 
says Konami Producer Koji 
Igarashi, who's worked on 14 
Castlevania titles since serving 
as assistant director, program- 
mer, and scenario writer for 
Castlevania: Symphony of the 
Night for the PlayStation in 
1997—a game many Castleva- 
nia diehards view as the series’ 
pinnacle. Igarashi most re- 
cently produced the Xbox Live 
Arcade-exclusive Castlevania: 
Harmony of Despaivr. 
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Determining what 
Castlevania’s Dracula should 
look like was an issue at 
first, but Igarashi says that’s 
no longer the case. The 
artists behind Castlevania— 
including Ayami Kojima, 
who worked closely with 
Igarashi on Symphony of 
the Night, Aria of Sorrow, 
and Lament of Innocence— 
learned early on that 
Dracula’s ever-changing 
identity in the Castlevania 


series and beyond is one of 
his strengths. They embrace 
how they can constantly 
reinvent the character both 
visually and behaviorally. 
“Dracula appears in every 
game, Igarashi says, “so 
why not have fun with 
allowing him to embody 
variety and change.” 

Jeffery Alan Schechter, 
director and producer at Pad- 
Worx Digital Media, believes 
Dracula's seemingly endless 


Highlights in 


1431: 


Vlad III “The Impaler” 
Tepes (Dracula) is born 
in Sighisoara, Transyl- 
vania. At the age of 5, 
he is inducted into the 


Order of the Dragon, a 
monarchical chivalric 
order sworn to destroy 
enemies of Christianity. 


1922 


The makers of the first 
film adaptation of Bram 
Stoker’s Dracula, EW. 
Murnau’s Nosferatu, 

are sued by Bram 
Stoker’s estate for 
copyright infringement. 
Count Dracula’s name 


is therefore changed to 
Count Orlock. 


appeal comes from what the 
character represents sexually 
to men and women. Schech- 
ter’s company recently 
developed an interactive 
version of Bram Stoker's 
novel for the Apple iPad, 
which combines the classic 
novel with animated artwork 
by Maren Marmulla, touch- 
screen interaction, and an 
original soundtrack. 
“Dracula as a character is 
as primal a force of nature as 


~~ 
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you can get,” Schechter says. 
“He represents our darker 
self, completely unrepentant. 
It's easy for people who don’t 
know the story to think 

of vampires as sexy and 
romantic because that’s what 
they've become, but back in 
1897, after reading Dracula, 
nobody was hoping that the 
Count would show up and 
ask them on a date. In the 
book, he’s actually described 
in the most repulsive terms: 


1462: 


Mehmed II, conqueror of 
Constantinople, orders 
his Ottoman army to 
retreat after becom- 

ing overwhelmed by 

the sight and stench of 
20,000 impaled corpses 
near the capital of 
Targoviste, even though 
Mehmed II outnum- 
bered Vlad’s troops 
three-to-one and were 
better equipped. 


Onami releases Castle- 
ania for the Nintendo 
ntertainment System 

(NES) in the USS. It’s 

known as Devil’s Castle 

Dracula in Japan. 


rank breath, hairy palms— 
I'd like to see Kristen Stewart 
cozy up to that. That being 
said, vampires are highly 
sexually charged creatures. 
On a psychological level, 
Dracula biting an innocent 
girl’s neck represents the 
male sexual act of deflower- 


ing a virgin. For women 

he represents the fear and 
remembrance of losing one’s 
virginity. Sharp, protruding 
teeth...penetration...blood: 


bn 


It’s all there. [Psychologist] 
Bruno Bettelheim wrote 
impressively about these 
themes in his book The Uses 
of Enchantment. I couldn’t 
make this up.” 

Dracula proves time 
and again to be a versatile 
villain, but it’s important 
that the essence of Dracula 
remains intact as he evolves. 
Castlevania’s creators believe 


there are subtle qualities that 


all versions of the vampire 


1897: 


Bram Stoker’s Dracula is 
published in the United 
Kingdom. Critics praise 
it as one of the most 
terrifying novels 

ever written. 


2005: 


Stephenie Meyer 

writes the first book in 
the Twilight vampire- 
romance novel series, 
which instantly becomes 
a best seller. Dracula does 
not appear anywhere in 
Twilight or any of the 
subsequent novels in 

the series. 


generally possess. Igarashi 
emphasizes the importance 
of the colors black and 
red whenever illustrating 
Dracula. He likens Dracula’s 
sinister look to something 
almost “satanic” in nature. 
Interestingly, the name 
Dracula also translates 
to “Son of the Devil” in 
modern Romanian. 
Schechter suggests all 
interpretations of Dracula 
need a sense of threat and “a 


sense of self-control that’s 
barely under control. 
“Dracula as a character has 
changed over the years from 
a warning to the reader to 
master his or her passions to 
almost a permission slip to 
let those passions go. 
Perhaps the most defining 
aspect that all good Draculas 
need is indifference to the 
world. Dracula lives for 
himself, in his own world, 
with his own memories.” @ 


1918 


-1924: 


German serial killer Fritz 
Haarmann (The Vampire 
of Hanover) murders 24 
victims by biting their 
throats (it’s now believed 
Haarmaan’s body count 
was closer to 30). 


2010: 


PadWorx Digital Media 
brings Bram Stoker’s 
Dracula to the Apple iPad 
in an interactive, 
animated “eBook” 
version of the novel. 


G) © CREATING SUSPENSE 


Capcom shoots for a new level of terror as they 
bring their seminal horror franchise, Resident 


Evil, to the Nintendo 3DS. 


he current 
surge in 3D 
entertain- 
ment en- 
compasses 
movies, television, and, 
most recently, video games. 
Resident Evil: Afterlife, the 
latest film based on 
Capcom’s survival-horror 
franchise, hit theaters (in 
3D) in September. The next 
video game in the series, 
Resident Evil: Revelations, 
is coming to the Nintendo 
3DS, and it will allow players 
to experience all its horrific 
surprises in 3D and without 
the need for glasses. 

Keiji Inafune, global head 
of research and development 
at Capcom, says the horror- 


PP 


cS 


Protagonists 


featured throughout 


the Resident Evil 
video-game series 


survival—themed Resident 
Evil is ripe for the kind of 
immersive experience they 
can deliver with the 3DS. He 
says they’ve been “wait- 

ing for a system” like the 


> Words By 


Patrick Shaw 


Nintendo handheld, and he 
explains that its technology 
presents new opportuni- 
ties to deliver scares while 
achieving a deeper level of 
immersion and terror. He 
says that “the Nintendo 3DS 
can help make that happen.” 

Undead adversaries will 
literally leap off the screen 
thanks to the 3DS’ glasses- 
free technology. “As a game 
[Revelations] will make you 
want to explore all sorts of 
secrets, Inafune says. “3D 
images make players wonder 
what's at the end of the 
hallway or what’s behind 
the furniture.” 

While Capcom is not 
unveiling too much of 
Revelations’ story line just 


4 


wr 


Number of 
different zombies, 
mutants, and 
assorted nasties 
appearing 
throughout the 
Resident Evil 
video-game series 


eae 


yet, Inafune says it will fea- 
ture a “completely original” 
plot set in the Resident 
Evil universe with Chris 
Redfield and Jill Valentine 
as the primary protagonists. 
In a trailer, Redfield and 
Valentine are aboard a large 
cargo ship, interrogating a 
mysterious prisoner tied to 
a chair. Eventually, a giant 
wave collides with the vessel 
during a violent storm, and 
before the craft capsizes, the 
video fades to black. 
Revelations promises a 
brand-new story line, but 


“2D images make 
players wonder 
what’s at the end 
of the hallway or 
what’s behind the 
furniture.” 


—Keiji Inafune, global 
head of research and 
development at Capcom 


support for Nvidia’s 3D 
Vision technology. Inafune 
also acknowledges they’re 
currently working on 
several Resident Evil titles, 


: but he claims this is the 
Games : “real thing,” suggesting 
* : Revelations isn’t a small ‘ 
: port but the next “big” 
: ; Total feature-length 
: Resident Evil release. 
bear the films starring 
“Resident 
Evil’ moniker, 
including MILLA 
remakes, JOVOVICH 
mobile titles, icicle 


and a pachinko pve we 
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earlier this year, Inafune # 
said thehandheldtitleis _-—«(||«L Ota feature 
“similar” to Resident Evil5. length films Capcom hasn’t set a solid 
It’s also worth noting that — : release date for Resident 
Revelations isn’t the first based on : Evil: Revelations, but it 
game in the series in 3D; : could surface in time for the 
the Windows version of Resident Evil : launch of the 3DS in 


Resident Evil 5 features February 2011.4 


Warren Spector 


A look back at the career of the revered designer 
on the eve of his latest title, Disney Epic Mickey. 


uch like the movie 
| industry, the gaming 
e world is home 

to a collection of talented 
individuals who have helped 
evolve the medium into a 
legitimate art form. Cinema 
has the likes of Lang, Truffaut, 
Welles, and Scorsese while 
gaming has luminaries like 
Miyamoto, Meier, Kojima, 
and the subject of this article, 
Warren Spector, who has earned 


himself a place next to those 
greats thanks to his work on 
some of gaming’s most revered 
franchises. With his next 
project, Disney Epic Mickey, just 
on the horizon, we decided take 
a look back at his career to trace 
the path he took to becoming 
the respected member of the 
industry he is today. 

Although he is mainly 
known for his work as a games 
designer, Spector actually got 


his start designing pen-and- 
paper games for Steve Jackson 
Games and TSR in 1983; this 
would eventually lead him to 
join Origin Systems, the now 
defunct company founded by 
Richard “Lord British” Garriott 
and his brother Robert, working 
as an associate producer on 

the seminal space combat sim 
series, Wing Commander. While 
finding review scores for games 
released over 20 years ago is 
difficult, Wing Commander is 
fondly remembered as a classic 
even today. The series would 

go onto earn many accolades, 
including Computer Gaming 
World's Game of the Year honors 
in 2001. 


Spector would also work 
on another storied Origin 
franchise, Ultima, serving as 
a designer and producer on 
several titles including Ultima 
VI and the off-shoot Under- 
world series. Although the 
franchise has lost its luster 
in recent years, there was a 
time when Ultima was one 
of the premier RPG brands 
in the industry; the list of 
releases and related spin-offs 
is impressive, encompassing 
multiple core titles, expansion 
packs, novelizations, and an 
MMO that helped elevate the 
genre from an exclusive niche 
to the lucrative cash cow that 
it is today. 
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System Shock (1994) 


After working on Ultima 
VII: Serpent Isle and its Silver 
Seed expansion—the latter 
was developed for EA who 
purchased the Ultima brand— 
Spector developed a PC flight 
sim called Wings of Glory before 
leaving Origin and joining a new 
upstart studio called Looking 
Glass. It was during this time 
that he would help create the 
game that is widely considered 
his magnum opus: 1994’s 
System Shock. While it wasn’t a 
huge commercial success—the 
game was vastly overshad- 
owed by id’s Doom II, which 
was released later that same 
year—it was praised by critics 
for its technical proficiency and 
the deep, complex concepts 
that underpinned its action. 
But most importantly, System 
Shock would prove to be an 
inspirational title for Spector’s 
colleagues in the industry, help- 
ing to expand the boundaries of 
the first-person shooter genre. 

The impact of System Shock 
is still being felt today, as 


The Bottom Line: Vital § 


Deus Ex (2000) 


several of the concepts and 
themes introduced in that 
work have inspired contem- 
porary titles. Its influence is 
most notable in franchises like 
BioShock, which was created 
by Spector’s Looking Glass 
colleague and current Irrational 
Games creative director, Ken 
Levine (who rose to prominence 
thanks to his work on System 
Shock’s sequel) but its mark can 
be seen in a multitude of titles. 
As GameSpy noted in an article 
inducting the game into its Hall 
of Fame, “[System Shock] is the 
progenitor of today’s story- 
based action games.” 

In the wake of System 
Shock’s release, Spector would 
return to Origin in 1995 to 
work on two well-received 
titles, CyberMage: Darklight 
Awakening and Crusader: No 
Remorse. Both games seemed 
born of the System Shock mold, 
melding science-fiction themes 
with a dark and dreary world, 
but neither would leave the 


same sort of impact. 


Thief: Deadly Shadows (2004) 


But Spector would return to 
Looking Glass and hatch a new 
franchise that would once again 
elevate his status in the indus- 
try. This time, rather than look 
to the future, Spector would 
visit the past, plunging gamers 
into the dark ages with Thief: 
The Dark Project. Released in 
November 1998, Thief would 
introduce a relatively new con- 
cept to the world of first-person 
shooters: stealth. Most FPS 
titles were, and still are, about 
loud explosions and torrents of 
bullets. Thief turned that idea 
on its head, placing a premium 
on slow, methodical movements 
and careful use of shadows. 

In his review for GameSpot, 
Greg Kasavin wrote that “its 
emphasis on stealth, strategy, 
and ingenuity, coupled with 
its strong narrative structure 
and excellent mission design, 
adds up to a game that’s styl- 
ish, serious, rewarding, and 
unique.” GamePro’s reviewer 
Peter Olafson would give the 
game full marks, saying, “Not 
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Disney Epic Mickey (2010) 


only is Thief an anti-shooter, 
it’s also like an RPG without the 
trappings of levels, skills, and 
experience points.” 

Stealth is an established and 
well-known concept these days, 
but Thief was the first title to 
make it a central game mechan- 
ic; its use of light and shadows, 
along with its heavy use of 
audio cues, helped pave the way 
for contemporary stealth-based 
franchises like Metal Gear Solid 
and Splinter Cell. 

On the heels of Thief’s suc- 
cess, Spector would head to Tex- 
as in 1997 where he would help 
establish the Austin branch of 
Ion Storm, the now defunct de- 
velopment studio co-founded by 
several industry heavyweights, 
including id Software alum 
John Romero. There, Spector 
and Harvey Smith would design 
the spiritual successor to Sys- 
tem Shock and one of the most 
celebrated PC games of all time, 
Deus Ex. Released in 2000, the 
game’s complex concepts, open- 
ended objectives, and twisting 


plot, which incisively lampooned 
the rampant paranoia that 

rose from the dawn of the Y2K 
millennium, helped make it an 
instant classic. 

Currently, the game has a 
Metacritic aggregate score of 90, 
and has won numerous awards, 
including Game of the Year hon- 
ors from nearly every major pub- 
lication; it has also been honored 
by organizations like the British 
Academy of Film and Television 
Arts, the International Game 
Developers Association, and the 
Academy of Interactive Arts and 
Sciences. PC Gamer went so far 
as to declare Deus Ex “the great- 
est PC game of all time” in 2009, 
placing it above other classics 
like Half-Life 2 and Fallout. 

Spector and Smith would 
use the momentum generated 
by Deus Ex to launch develop- 
ment on a sequel called Invisible 
War; released three years later, 
it failed to fully recapture the 
magic of the original, with many 
critics lamenting some of the 
design decisions that informed 
the title’s development. Most 
notably, the game simultaneous- 
ly released to both the PC and 
the Xbox, leading to speculation 
that certain concessions were 
made in order to make the game 
console friendly. Many critics de- 
scribed the story as being more 
shallow and straightforward 
than the one found in the origi- 
nal Deus Ex (to be fair, some 
critics did note that Invisible 
War’s plot was easier to follow), 
and many gamers bemoaned 
the high system requirements 
necessary to properly run the 
PC version (an issue which 
also plagued Spector’s original 
System Shock). 

Invisible War would still earn 
respectable review scores—it 
has an aggregate score of 80 on 
Metacritic and 83 on GameR- 
ankings for the PC versions 
while the Xbox edition has a 
score of 85 on GameRankings— 


1: Novels he’s written 
a (The Hollow Earth Affain 


~ Film Critic 


Although Spector's 
place in the annals 


of gaming history is 
already secured, it's 
clear that his legacy 
still has plenty of 
room to grow. 


but it couldn't quite live up to 
the high bar set by the original. 
Still, the Deus Ex franchise 
continues to enjoy a sterling 
reputation in the minds of 
gamers, and its availability on 
Valve’s Steam service—as of this 
writing, both Deus Ex titles are 
available for $10 each—means 
a new generation of gamers can 
experience its superlative blend 
of combat, conspiracy theories, 
and consequences. 

As for the future of Deus Ex, 
the franchise lives on thanks 
to Eidos Montreal, which is 


a Original 
a career choice 


working on the third install- 
ment, Human Revolution; while 
neither Spector nor Harvey are 
involved, the core development 
team has made it clear that they 
want to stay true to the spirit of 
the original, and the trailers and 
assets released thus far seem 

to indicate that they are on the 
right track. 

After Invisible War, Spector 
would return to the Thief 
franchise with 2004’s Deadly 
Shadows, which would earn 
high marks and net strong sales 
numbers. He would then leave 
Ion Storm, which was going 
through much turmoil at the 
time. Despite several critically 
acclaimed titles—most of them 
coming from Spector’s Austin 
branch—the company was never 
able to live up the hype sur- 
rounding its formation. Formed 
during the heyday of PC gaming, 
the company attracted a lot of 
attention thanks to its all-star 
lineup of talent and the larger- 
than life presence of co-founder 
John Romero; but despite 


big marketing campaigns and 
promises of greatness, titles like 
Anachronox and Daikatana— 
which was infamously billed as 
the title that would make you 
John Romero's “bitch”—never 
lived up to the hype. 

Ion Storm Austin would 
weather the chaos as best it 
could, surviving the departure 
of key members of the company 
and the closing of its parent 
Dallas branch, but after launch- 
ing Deadly Shadows, Spector 
himself would leave to form 
Junction Point Studios with Art 
Min, who also worked on System 
Shock and Deus Ex (Min also 
has titles like Half-Life 2 and 
The Orange Box under his belt); 
Ion Storm Austin would shutter 
its doors soon after. 

Junction Point has yet to 
release any titles, though they 
have a few projects in develop- 
ment, but the combined experi- 
ence and talent of its founders 
and staff are unquestioned, 
which is no doubt why Disney 
Interactive felt comfortable 
enough to add the studio to its 
roster in 2007. The new partner- 
ship would lead to the creation 
of a title called Disney Epic 
Mickey, with Spector taking on 
the role of lead designer. 

It’s too early to tell if Epic 
Mickey will be a success or a 
failure; at the time of this writ- 
ing, the game is still nearly two 
months from launch. However, 
given the quality and complex- 
ity of Spector’s previous titles, 
there are plenty of reasons to 
hope that this new title will not 
only provide another boost to 
Disney’s biggest star, but also 
serve as a reminder of why 
Warren Spector is so admired 
by both industry insiders and 
the gaming community at large. 
Although his place in the annals 
of gaming history is already 
secured, it’s clear that his legacy 
still has plenty of room to grow. 
—Tae K. Kim 
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Tony Hawk’s 
Pro Skater 


The Birdman’s franchise turns 11, which proves 
that time truly does fly when you’re having fun. 


Multiple platforms 
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= Developers: Neversoft, 
Robomodo 


genre truly took off and helped 
turn extreme sports into the 
massively lucrative enterprise 


: it is today. 
@ Publisher: Activision It may sound hyperbolic to 
@ ESRB: E-T call Tony Hawk’s Pro Skater 


revolutionary, but the title 
truly deserves that distinction, 
as it was unlike anything else 
at the time. Its fresh take on 
skateboarding breathed new 
life into the genre, and its 
distinct blend of realism and 
insanity touched just the right 
nerve with gamers. And much 
to its benefit, you didn’t need 
to understand the sport to 
appreciate its immediate sense 


or the sake of historical 
accuracy, it’s important 
to note that Tony Hawk 
did not invent the genre 
that he has dominated for 
over a decade; long before 
he landed his first digital 
ollie, titles like Cool Boarders 
let gamers experience the 
thrills of “extreme sports” 
from the safety of their living 


rooms. But it wasn’t until of fun. 
skateboarding’s version of Rather than limit players 
Michael Jordan partnered with to half-pipes in small skate 


developer Neversoft for 1999's 
landmark Pro Skater that the 


parks, THPS’s enormous levels 
encouraged exploration and 


numerous replays to complete 
objectives. The beautiful blend 
of spins, flips, grabs, and 
grinds allowed not only for var- 
ied and clever level design, but 
an often awe-inducing sense 

of verticality. Best of all, the 
simple controls made it easy for 
anyone to pull off sick tricks. 

Skaters and their unique 
abilities played an equally 
important role in impressing 
critics and consumers. Geoff 
Rowley’s infamous darkslide 
and Christ-air tricks, for 
instance, gave him a differ- 
ent feel from other uniquely 
talented pros such as Chad 
Muska, Bob Burnquist, and, of 
course, Tony Hawk. This would 
help elevate the popularity of 
these athletes in real life as 
well, and would allow certain 
skaters to establish their own 
name brands. 

The series continued its 
meteoric rise with Tony Hawk's 
Pro Skater 2, which maintained 
everything everyone adored 
about the original while adding 
new concepts that pushed the 
genre forward once again. The 


Tony Hawk’s Pro Skater; 93% 
Tony Hawk's Pro Skater 2: 95% 


addition of manuals completely 
revitalized the street skating 
portion of the game, and gave 
gamers yet another creative 
way to keep combos alive. The 
game's career mode also fea- 
tured an RPG-lite progression 
model that let you continually 
improve your skater’s stats; this, 
in turn, would unlock new levels 
and expand your trick list. Pro 
Skater 2 also introduced the 
impressive level editor, which 
allowed gamers to construct 
their own skateparks, and let’s 
not forget that you got to skate 
as Spider-Man. 

By now, the series was 
a bona fide cash cow for 
publisher Activision, and they 
would keep the momentum 
going with the third sequel 
which introduced the revert. 
This simple 180-degree spin 
changed vert skating the same 
way the manual altered street 
skating, and you could keep 
combos going almost indefi- 
nitely. The expanded objectives 
also allowed for more inter- 
activity with the world and 
its inhabitants, and the trick 


Tony Hawk's Pro Skater 3: $7% 
Tony Hawk’s Pro Skater 4: $4% 


system and environments were 
considerably larger than before. 
THPSS3 is also important as it 
was the series’ first foray into 
the online multiplayer space. 
While it’s an expected feature 
these days, sharing that first 
moment of blissful skating with 
friends was an utterly mind- 
blowing experience at the time. 

At this point, the franchise 
had stuck hard to an annual 
release cycle, and Pro Skater 
4 would quickly follow in the 
footsteps of its predecessor. 
Hitching onto the huge success 
of Grand Theft Auto 3, which 
was released a year prior, 
THPS4 opened up its world and 
did away with time constraints 
so you could tool around at 
your own pace. This enabled 
Neversoft an enormous amount 
of flexibility in terms of design- 
ing goals for players, and the 
team took full advantage of 
their newfound freedom. 

One such liberty spreads 
collectible letters—spelling 
C-O-M-B-O—across an entire, 
unfathomably large level. Nail- 
ing a huge line and grabbing 
each letter in just one combo 


Pro Skaters 

fresh take on 
Skateboarding 
breathed new life 
into the genre, and 
its distinct blend 
of realism and 
insanity touched 
just the right nerve 
with gamers. 


proved to be a satisfying chal- 
lenge. The unlockable pro chal- 
lenges changed things up a bit, 
too. Location- and trick-specific 
goals had you replicating and 
improving on famous stunts, 
like Burnquist’s loop through 

a full-pipe, or Bam Margera’s 
Alcatraz slalom which involved 
the use of a shopping cart. 

It was around this time that 
the franchise would help birth 
a slew of wannabe titles like 
Konami's Evolution Skate- 
boarding and Aggressive Inline, 


but none these competitors 
could match the hype and 
reputation of the Tony Hawk 
brand. Unfortunately, THPS4 
also marked the beginning of a 
slow freefall for the franchise, 
as its subsequent installments 
failed to meet the established 
standards of the series. 

Titles like Underground, 
American Wasteland, and 
Project 8 would still register 
respectable sales and review 
scores, but the franchise was 
never able to recapture the 
immense popularity of its 
early beginnings. The brand 
would hit is nadir when original 
developer Neversoft left to take 
the reins of another lucrative 
Activision property, Guitar 
Hero, and newcomer Robo- 
modo would take a huge leap 
of faith with their entry, Tony 
Hawk Ride. 

Regrettably, Ride would 
prove to be the first true critical 
failure in the franchise's long 
and storied history—other ti- 
tles like Proving Ground also re- 
ceived middling scores, but Ride 
was the first to be universally 
derided. Its motion-detecting 


skateboard peripheral replaced 
controllers and buttons, but it 
ultimately left gamers confused 
and critics disappointed. What 
was especially sad about Ride 
was how far it strayed from 

the core concepts that had 
made the games so much fun 
in the first place. Like an aging 
rocker who hadn't written a hit 
in ages, the Tony Hawk brand 
seemed destined to fizzle slowly 
towards irrelevance, leaving the 
throne vacant for upstarts like 
EA’s Skate to claim. 

There is hope that the series 
can find its second wind, of 
course: Robomodo is taking 
a second shot at bringing the 
license back with the upcom- 
ing Shred. But regardless of 
whether it revitalizes the Tony 
Hawk name or proves to be yet 
another shovelful of dirt tossed 
haphazardly into its grave, it 
should serve as a reminder of a 
better time for the series, when 
its name was synonymous 
with fun, and its reputation 
soared as high as the seemingly 
invincible skateboarding legend 
on which it was based. 


—Mitch Dyer 
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In the Wii remake, current Bond 


Daniel Craig takes over for the original 


GoldenEye Bond, Pierce Brosnan. 


GoldenEye 007 


> Satan 
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= Developer: Rare 


# Publisher: Nintendo 
@ ESRB: T 


he Nintendo 64 was 
home to classics like 
Super Mario 64 and 


The Legend of Zelda: Ocarina 


of Time, but the one title 

most gamers associate with 

the console didn’t feature a 
Nintendo mascot or franchise: 
Rare’s GoldenEye 007 debuted 
almost two years after the 

film, but it would eventually 
outshine it’s big-budget sibling, 


along with some of Nintendo’s 
most iconic characters, in the 
eyes of gamers. 


Waiting so long after Gold- 
enEye’s theatrical release to 


publish a game could have been 
a disaster—then GameSpot 


Much like Bond himself, Rare’s spy shooter 
vidzobimilans i gamers with deadly elegance. 


editor Jeff Gerstmann said it 
was “based on a movie that just 
about everyone had forgotten 
about” —yet the title was met 
by staggeringly positive reviews 
from every major outlet. IGN 
reviewer Douglass Perry called 
it an “intelligently conceived 
and brilliantly executed dia- 
mond of a game,” and labelled 
it, “The best single-player first- 
person game on any system” in 
the same review. 

The single-player campaign 
drew its fair share of raves, with 
critics lauding the diversity of 
missions and the multiple dif- 
ficulty settings that encouraged 
repeated playthroughs. Key to 
the campaign experience was 
the implementation of iconic 
imagery, music, and familiar 
faces (including then-Bond 
Pierce Brosnan), plus levels 
inspired by film sets, which 


GamePro reviewer Jon Robinson 
said, “[lent] incredible detail to 
each mission as you run around 
ruthlessly killing everyone who 
gets in your way.” But while 
run-n-gun action was certainly 
part of the campaign, it was just 
a piece of a larger puzzle— 
GoldenEye introduced stealth 
elements and distinct mission 
types that made for a richer, 
more complete adventure. 
However, it’s the multi- 
player half of GoldenEye 
007 that made it an instant 
dorm-room favorite, thanks to 
a pick-up-and-play experience 
that is still discussed rever- 
ently today. Earlier Nintendo 
64 titles had introduced four- 
player split-screen gameplay 
with positive results (notably 
Mario Kart 64 and Star Fox 
64), but GoldenEye’s thrilling 
first-person action made it the 
definitive multiplayer experi- 
ence for an entire generation 
of gamers. With loads of maps 
and playable characters, as 
well as distinct play modes 
and options, it was easy to 
get lost in Bond’s world of spy 


GOLDENEYE (NINTENDO 64) 
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It was the multiplay- 
er half of GoldenEye 
OO7 that made itan 
instant dorm-room 
favorite, thanks to 

a pick-up-and-play 
experience that is 
still discussed rever- 
ently today. 


shenanigans for a few hours 
among friends. 

“Play GoldenEye one time 
and you'll be jonesin’ for James 
harder than Grace Jones ona 
lonely night,” quiped Robinson 
in his review’s conclusion. “It’s 
one of the best movie-to-game 
translations ever, and it’s defi- 
nitely an early favorite for the 
game of the year.” 

He wasn’t alone in his 
glowing praise for the game— 
GameRankings reports an 
average review score of 95.35 
percent from included outlets, 
and GoldenEye 007 earned the 
first-ever “Game of the Year” 
award from the Academy of 
Interactive Arts and Sciences, as 
well as the first award given to a 
game by the British Academy of 
Film and Television Arts. It also 
proved a massive hit at retail, 
reportedly selling over 8 million 
units—roughly equivalent to 
one-quarter of the number of 
Nintendo 64 systems sold—and 
was terribly difficult to find dur- 
ing the 1997 holiday season. 

However, despite Gold- 
enEye’s immense success, 
Nintendo lost the James Bond 
license following its release, 
leaving a fractured and some- 
what convoluted legacy for both 
the game and the franchise. 
Developer Rare soldiered on 


with the GoldenEye game 


engine, using it to craft Perfect 
Dark, a spiritual successor that 
launched for Nintendo 64 in 
May 2000. With an original fe- 
male lead, a sci-fi storyline, and 
a larger multiplayer suite (in- 
cluding bots), Perfect Dark set 
itself apart from the 007 brand, 
yet felt very similar in many 
respects. Unsurprisingly, the 
game amassed similarly glowing 
reviews, with GameRankings re- 
porting a 94.31 percent average 
score, and an Xbox Live Arcade 
version released earlier this year 
added online play and higher 
resolution visuals. 

But Perfect Dark wasn’t the 
only game to bear the hallmarks 
of Rare’s classic shooter. Free 
Radical Design, a studio com- 
prised of several key GoldenEye 
developers, spawned TimeSplit- 
ters in 2000, a PlayStation 
2 first-person shooter that 
resembled its spiritual predeces- 
sor in notable ways. A pair of 
sequels expanded the series to 
the Xbox and GameCube, and 
all three titles were well received 
(especially 2002’s TimeSplitters 
2), though none matched the 
lofty sales totals of GoldenEye. 


As for the Bond franchise, 
subsequent publishers have 
spent the last 13 years trying 
to recapture GoldenEye’s suc- 
cess. EA’s middling Tomorrow 
Never Dies for PSone swapped 
to a third-person perspective 
in 1999, but 2000’s The World 
is Not Enough—as well as suc- 
cessors Agent Under Fire and 
Nightfire—went back to Golden- 
Eye’s first-person approach with 
good but unspectacular results. 
In 2003, EA again embraced the 
third-person view for the well- 
received Everything or Nothing, 
an original title that co-starred 
model Heidi Klum. 

However, any goodwill 
generated by that release was 
spoiled with GoldenEye: Rogue 
Agent, a first-person shooter 
developed by EA Los Angeles. 
Despite the branding, Rogue 
Agent had almost nothing to do 
with the N64 hit, and is widely 
considered an ill-conceived 
cash-in. Finally, EA turned to 
Sean Connery—the original and 
best-known Bond film star—to 
anchor 2005's From Russia with 
Love, a third-person adventure 
based on the classic Bond novel 


and film, but it only managed a 
69 percent review average. 
Activision picked up the 
license shortly thereafter and 
recruited Call of Duty developer 
Treyarch to craft the film tie-in 
Quantum of Solace, but the 2008 
shooter was largely derided as 
typical movie-to-game fare. Bi- 
zarre Creations will try its hand 
with the original third-person 
action-driving adventure, Blood 
Stone 007, this fall, but much 
of the momentum now seems 
focused on Eurocom’s reimagin- 
ing of GoldenEye 007 for Wii. 
It’s a blend of old and new— 
the levels are similar (though 
not identical), current Bond ac- 
tor Daniel Craig has been recast 
in Brosnan’s role, and the split- 
screen multiplayer packs a fa- 
miliar punch—but by revisiting 
the brand, Activision is creating 
immense expectations, perhaps 
greater than any previous Bond 
title has ever faced. Whether the 
new GoldenEye 007 can actually 
live up to those expectations 
is sure to be a tale filled with 
intrigue and suspense—much 
like a classic Bond thriller. 
—Andrew Hayward 
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The fifth installment of the Gran ~ 


Turismo series has along and storied ~ 


legacy of excellence to live up to. 


Gran Turismo 


Sony’s premier racing franchise roared out of the 


gate from die very on. Bo 
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op inside a time 
machine—to stay 
within the theme of this 
article, let’s use the Delorean 
from the classic Back to the 
Future movies—and travel 
back to the year 1998. Ignore 
the temptation to mess with 
your past, a la Marty McFly, 
and focus instead on the state 
of the video-game industry— 
specifically, the racing genre: 
what you'll quickly notice is 
that it’s dominated by games 
that focus less on the rules of 
the road and more on causing 
vehicular chaos. In this bygone 
era, racing franchises like 


al 


Mario Kart, Need for Speed, 
and Twisted Metal are more 
popular than their simulation- 
oriented competitors, meaning 
every car is less a method of 
conveyance and more a weapon 
of destruction. 

But that all changes on May 
12, 1998 when Sony releases 
Gran Turismo for the Playsta- 
tion console (hop back into 
the Deloreon and set the year 
to December 23, 1997 to see 
its Japan launch). Polyphony 
Digital’s breakout hit did offer 
an action-oriented experience, 
but its true strength was the 
incredibly deep simulation 
mode, which put a premium on 
performance both on and off 
the track. Back in the present 
day, it’s easier to look back now 
and see the immediate impact 
that Gran Turismo would have 
with critics and fans, and why 


a Pr inases 
Seeeeeeeee (primary and secondary) 


the upcoming Gran Turismo 5 
is one of the most highly antici- 
pated titles of 2010. 

Of course, finding ac- 
tual reviews of a game as old 
as the original Gran Turismo is 
relatively difficult, even in this 
information-rich age, but the 
few that are accessible show 
just how revered the game was 
from the very beginning; for 
instance, the aggregate score 
on GameRankings is hovering 
at 95 percent, with the lowest 
recorded score clocking in at a 
still impressive 8.6-out-of-10. 

“Sony’s foray into the 
auto-racing category is the 
equivalent of a ‘mighty blow’ 
that should snap its competi- 
tors to attention, lest they risk 
being knocked out altogether,” 
says GameSpot’s Vince Broady, 
the reviewer who gave it the 
aforementioned “low” score. 
“{It] presents you with the 
most realistic, most challeng- 
ing, and most in-depth racing 
game currently available for the 
home market.” 

GamePro’s own Paul 
Curthoys also found the game 
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to be topnotch, awarding it 

full marks and proclaiming, 
“Never before has a racing game 
gotten so many things right. 
Turismo rockets to the top with 
unbelievable depth, raucous 
arcade action, challenging sim 
gameplay, and more cars than a 
mall parking lot.” 

That immense number of 
licensed vehicles was a definite 
boon for car aficionados, but in 
a departure from genre norm, 
Gran Turismo required you to 
purchase each car by earning 
credits. Of course, it would take a 
lot of work to access the high-end 
autos, as the game only started 
you out with limited funds. 
According to Gaming Age’s Greg 
Stewart, “About all you'll be able 
to afford [at first] are some of the 
used vehicles available at certain 
manufacturers.” 

But tenacious drivers were 
soon able to fill their virtual 
garage with some of the highly 
detailed cars that were pains- 
takingly modeled after their 
real-world counterparts, with 
some costing in the neighbor- 
hood of 50 million credits. 
Compounding the sticker shock 
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Polyphony 
Digital's breakout 
hit did offer an 
action-oriented 
experience, but 

its true strength 
was the incredibly 
deep simulation 
mode, which put 

a premium on 
performance both 
on and off the track. 


was Gran Turismo’s steep 
learning curve, which made 
it hard for less-skilled drivers 
to access the later levels and 
tracks; this issue was exacer- 
bated by the game's license 
mechanic, which required gam- 
ers to pass a series of tests in 
order to be rated worthy of the 
advanced circuits. 

“This is certainly the most 
controversial aspect of the 


game, GameSpot’s Broady 
wrote. “The license tests can be 
very, very difficult, so much so, 
in fact, that some players might 
quit the game in frustration.” 

The game’s simulation mode 
did place a high premium on re- 
alism, and while this translated 
into a lot of frustration for some 
impatient gamers, some critics 
saw it as a distinct benefit. 

“The physics in Gran Turismo 
are fine-tuned to simulate those 
of the real world, and they’re the 
best yet,’ IGN’s Jay Boor wrote. 
“Your car bounces through 
gravel, shakes violently at high 
speeds, flies through dips and 


mounds, and even gets on two 


wheels on sharp turns.” 


Polyphony Digital’s decision 
to include an exhaustive upgrade 
system would also prove to be 
key, as it encouraged a perfor- 
mance- and results-oriented 
mindset that so many gamers 
would find addicting. Almost 
every aspect of a car could be 
tuned with various parts and 
tweaks, and each change would 
have a tangible effect out on 
the track. “By the time you're 
finished, you'll have a machine 


that fits you like a glove,” says 
GameSpot’s Broady. 

Gran Turismo would go onto 
sell almost 11 million copies, 
and would help establish Sony’s 
original PlayStation as a racing 
powerhouse. It would lead to 
the release of several sequels 
and side projects, and almost 
every single game would prove 
to be a commercial success, with 
the least successful title—Gran 
Turismo 4: Prologue—still 
selling a respectable 1.4 million 
units; critically, only the PSP 
version can be called a disap- 
pointment, as it registered an 
aggregate score in the 75 per- 
cent range on GameRankings. 

Although it doesn't get as 
much mainstream attention 
as Sony’s other powerhouse 
franchises like God of War and 
Killzone, the Gran Turismo 
series is one of company’s most 
important assets, and looking 
back at the reviews for the 
original makes it clear that the 
upcoming fifth installment 
of Polyphony Digital's racing 
franchise must live up to a legacy 
that was storied from the very 
beginning.—Tae K. Kim 
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REVIEWS 


Metroid: Other M 


Samus Aran’s latest proves how difficult it is 
to innovate and stay true to tradition. 


# Developer: Team Ninja 
@ Publisher: Nintendo 
@ ESRB: T 


ince the original Metroid 

was released on the 

Nintendo Entertainment 
System in 1986, the 
franchise has become gaming 
shorthand for a potent blend 
of exploration, combat, and 
progression. Sprawling and 
distinctly alien spaces bristle 
with strange creatures and 
hidden secrets, and the steady 
drip of new gameplay elements 
from weapon upgrades to 
grapple beams kept players 
hooked from start to finish. 

But a storied franchise like 

Metroid requires developers to 
walk the tightrope between ad- 
hering to tradition while incor- 


porating new technology and 
concepts. This is why the differ- 
ences in opinion about Other 
M’s new control scheme weren't 
surprising. The game splits 
your time between holding the 
Wii Remote like a standard 
gamepad and pointing it at the 
screen, and the constant shuf- 
fling of the controller between 
two drastically different grips 
had the potential to be a pain. 
Some critics, however, found 
that it more or less worked. 
GamePro’s own Tae K. Kim, for 
instance, found that, “It works 
seamlessly [and] the transition 
between the two viewpoints is 
smooth enough that it isn’t the 
hassle it could have been.” 
Other reviewers weren't as 
enthusiastic, particularly when 
putting those controls to use 
in combat. “Eventually you'll 
start running past all the vari- 


ous creatures in search of your 
next objective,’ Games Radar’s 
Brett Elston wrote. The gaming 
community also sounded off 
about the sometimes finicky 
auto-aim. Metacritic com- 
menter Robert grumbled, “It 
thinks I want to shoot a tiny 
mouse over the purple tentacle 
monster that just knocked off 
one-fourth of my health.” 

The game’s combat also 
drew some mixed reviews, with 
critics like GameSpot’s Tom 
McShea declaring it, “exhilarat- 
ing, forcing you to move with 
precision if you want to stay 
alive.” But the line between 
challenging and unforgiving 
is thin, as Metacritic user 
Peabody notes when he says, 
“The game squeezes a lot of 
cheap deaths out of you,” in his 
user review. 

Samus doesn't spend all her 
time blasting alien wildlife, 
though, and exploration is a 
key component of Metroid 
games. Sadly, this was an area 
where an overwhelming ma- 
jority of critics thought Other 
M fell short. As Destructoid’s 
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The Bottom Line: 


While Metroid: Other 
Mseems to capture 
just enough of the 
franchises spirit to 
make ita worthy 
new chapter, it also 
seems to suggest 
that the developers 
may have miscalcu- 
lated just how much 
they could deviate 
from the established 
formula. 


Nick Chester puts it, “you don’t 
explore the Bottle Ship as much 
as you just follow orders as to 
where to go next.” LUP’s Justin 
Haywald backs him up with 
the following assessment: “The 
game interrupts the action to 
force you into a first-person 
view from which to scour the 
environment [but] most of the 
time you have to place your 
cursor precisely on the exact 
pixel the game wants you to 
see, even when your're not given 
any clues as to what you're 
supposed to be looking for.” 
The public at large seems to 
agree. Metacritic user acebrock 
succinctly states that “hunt the 
pixel is no fun, period.” 
Another controversial aspect 
of Other M’s design was Samus’ 
decision to voluntarily disable 
her powerful gear until a Fed- 
eration Army officer authorizes 
its use. This clearly rubbed 
many players the wrong way 
for two reasons: one, it was a 
contrived and nonsensical deci- 
sion and two, it went against 
the classic Metroid formula that 
puts a premium on uncovering 
new abilities. 


“My incredulity hit its peak 
when I was forced to navigate 
large swaths of a lava environ- 
ment without the benefit of the 
Varia suit, which blocks heat 
damage,’ says GamePro’s Kim in 
his otherwise positive review. 
“It wasn’t until I hit a certain 
narrative trigger point that I 
was told I could activate it, but 
I had it on me the entire time.” 
Joystiq’s J.C. Fletcher agrees, 
grumbling, “What danger to the 
squad came from Samus not 
dying in lava?” 

Another Metroid trade- 
mark—the ability to explore a 
vast environment—was also 
missing. As GameSpot’s Tom 
Mc Shea puts it, “the linear 
level design ensures that you're 
continually pushing forward.” 
The result is a game that feels 
more like a straight-ahead 
stage-based action game than 
the free-roaming adventure for 
which many players had hoped. 

One of the benefits of 
throwing the player onto a 
sturdy set of rails is narrative 
expediency, because the 
developers know the precise 
sequence in which players 


will encounter all obstacles, 
characters, and props. But 
reviewers held dramatically 
different opinions when it 
came to Other M’s storytelling. 
Wired's Chris Kohler applauded 
the presentation, saying “the 
scenes are well-directed with 
slick graphic effects,” while 
Destructoid’s Chester called the 
story “surprisingly absorbing 
and at times even moving.” 
Contrast that with Danielle 
Riendeau’s review for Game- 
shark, which calls the narrative 
interludes “largely a tortur- 
ous pain to watch.” That gulf 
between appreciative applause 
and dismissive eye-rolling only 
grows if you narrow your focus 
to the main character. Samus 
Aran’s new adventure sheds a 
great deal of light on her his- 
tory, and whether that’s good or 
bad depends chiefly on who you 
hoped she'd turn out to be. 
IGN’s Craig Harris was a 
fan of her new persona, and 
asserted “it’s hard not to get 
sucked into Samus’ life and feel 
her emotions throughout.” But 
there were plenty of voices on 
the other side of that fence as 


well. Game Informer’s Phil Kollar 
called Samus “too petulant to 
be likable,” and Giant Bomb’s 
Brad Shoemaker found Samus’ 
emotional weakness “out of 
place for someone who’s exter- 
minated entire planets’ worth 
of awful monsters.” 

But no one was more vehe- 
ment in their rejection of an 
emotionally fragile Samus than 
G4’s Abbie Heppe. In her 2-out- 
of-5 review, she proclaims, 
“When she isn’t submissive 
and obedient, the flashbacks 
portray her as bratty and 
childish, and the whole mess 
smacks of sexism.” Heppe 
raises an interesting viewpoint: 
Like many, she hoped Samus 
would be a no-nonsense ass- 
kicking warrior. If the original 
Metroid and Samus were truly 
inspired by the movie Alien 
and Sigourney Weaver's strong 
and capable Ripley character, 
why does Other M reduce her 
to a subservient functionary? 
G4tv.com user crwatkins puts 
forth an interesting theory: 
“Are we really surprised? Sexy 
and submissive is Team Ninja’s 
business model. Someone 
could do a full women’s study 
class on DOA Xtreme Beach 
Volleyball alone.” 

Sexual politics aside, it 
remains clear from the range 
of opinions surrounding the 
game that it’s neither the 
second coming nor a complete 
fumble of the series’ legacy. 
Some aspects of the game were 
more successful than others, 
and most critics agree that the 
exploration and portrayal of 
Samus left much to be desired. 
While Metroid: Other M seems 
to capture just enough of the 
franchise’s spirit to make it 
worthy new chapter, it also 
seems to suggest that the 
developers may have miscalcu- 
lated just how much they could 
deviate from the established 
formula.—Cameron Lewis 
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afia members live 

by a strict code 

of silence known 

as omerta, which forbids 
discussing “family affairs” 
with outsiders. Thankfully, 2K 
Czech’s Director of Creative 
Production Jack Scalici and 
Senior Producer Denby Grace 
are under no obligation to 
adhere to this ancient code 

of conduct, so they were 

free to answer our questions 
regarding some of the tough 
choices that went into creating 
the sprawling and majestic 


Mafia II. 


GamePro: What lessons, if any, 
did you learn from the original 
Mafia? Was there anything you 
sought to specifically change or 
improve upon with the sequel? 
Jack Scalici: I’m the only team 
member who experienced the 
original Mafia as a consumer, 
so [came into the project with 
a lot of ideas. I thought the 
game's atmosphere and focus 
on storytelling were second 

to none, and that was the one 
thing we all agreed should be 
carried over to Mafia II. 

For everything else, we 
sought to improve and enhance 
the experience. The cars, the 
music, the shooting, and 
combat—everything was 
modernized and brought up to 
the level of quality that today’s 
gamers expect. 


Denby Grace: As Jack said, 
we really set out to enhance 
and improve upon the original 
game in every area. At its core 
it’s still the same experience 
which was important to retain. 
We were also really conscious 
of the fact that the original 
game was a huge success on 
the PC in 2002, but it wasn’t as 
well received on the consoles. 
So the big focus for us was to 
deliver a consistent experience 
with the technology, game 
controls, and accessibility 
across all three platforms. 


GP: Talk about some of the 
sources of inspiration that you 
drew from in designing the 
game. What fictional stories did 
you look to? 

JS: From a gameplay stand- 
point, we looked at current 
successful third-person action 
and driving games. We did what 
everyone does and looked at 
what was out there, and how 
we could do it better. As for the 
story, it was inspired mostly 

by history. I read some reviews 
that made it seem like all we did 


was rip off The Godfather and 
other films. So then, do these 
critics also ask developers of 
sci-fi or fantasy games what 
they ripped off, or do we all just 
assume it was Star Wars and 
Lord of the Rings? 

Mafia II has absolutely 
nothing to do with that movie 
or any other mobster movie. 
Just because some critics see 
Italian-looking guys in suits 
with hats and some old cars, 
they assume all we did was rip 
off Goodfellas. But the mob, like 
the military, is an organization 
with rules and established 
practices, so, of course, you'll 
see some similarities to 
characters and events you may 
have seen before. For instance, 
I’m willing to bet there has been 
more than one time in history 
where a decomposing body was 
transported in the trunk of a car 
en route to being buried. 

DG: I think we hit a raw nerve 
there [laughs]. Inspiration 
comes from everywhere, and 
much like Jack said about 
historical inspiration, gameplay 
inspiration comes from great 


games that everyone has been 
playing over the last couple 

of years. Gears of War and 
Uncharted obviously set the bar 
high for game mechanics and 
amazing set pieces. 


S: In researching 40s and 50s 
art styles (such as architecture, 
cars, weapons, and advertise- 
ment), we used books, old 
magazines, the Internet, and 
trips to big U.S. cities for key 
team members. For the music, 
I listened to pretty much every 
song released in the ’40s and 
50s. We have more than 120 
licensed songs in the game, 
which is probably the biggest 
listing of classic songs in a 
video game. We wanted them 
all to be killer tracks, not crap 
that nobody’s heard. When you 
play, you'll notice the team has 
integrated the music directly 
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into the gameplay. For example, 
when you re driving in certain 
game sequences, the radio will 
play music that’s appropriate to 
the mood of the moment. 

DG: Our art and QA [quality as- 
surance] teams were meticulous 
in their drive for delivering 
authenticity throughout Empire 
Bay. Our art director and lead 
artists took a month-long trip to 
Chicago and New York early on 


to really take in the atmosphere, 
architecture, and layout of the 
cities. That was a great jumping 
off point for them. 

After that, it’s really the 
collaborative effort of the team 
for attention to details. For 
instance, our QA team discov- 
ered that in the 40s and 50s, 
stop signs were yellow, and that 
the U.S. flag only had a certain 
number of stars. The production 
and art teams had to fix nearly 
4,000 of these art issues, while 
ensuring they don’t fall apart 
when you look at them closely. 

Another area where we spent 
quite a bit of time was the in- 
game branding and marketing 
campaigns. Much like with the 
TV series Mad Men, we created 
period-authentic marketing 
and advertising campaigns for 
products in the game. When 
you think of marketing in the 
40s, much of it was heavy and 
politically charged, with a focus 
on the war effort; and it was 
also a time of conservative 
spending. In the 50s however, 
the scenery changed: the war 
was over and invention, creativ- 


Jack Scalici 


ity, and individualism arose. 
Advertising was lighter, more 
colorful, and fun. 

Of course, it was important 
that we didn’t let the authentic- 
ity harm the gameplay, so we 
also took a few liberties. 


GP: VWVny was the particular era 
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t lent itself to the story and 
JS: We wanted something 
that wasn't too far away from 
the original Mafia game, yet 
also offered new opportuni- 
ties. Starting the game in 1945 
was logical because WWII was 
the defining event of the 20th 
century, and provided a logical 
reason why Vito wouldn't have 
too much of a problem shooting 
guys who were pointing guns at 
him. Progressing to the 1950s 
provided a perfect opportunity 
to show how much America— 
and the rest of the world along 
with it—changed after the war. 
Music, cars, fashion; everything 
evolved, and it was great to 
depict that in a game. 


GP: Speaking of the overall 
world, it was one aspect of 

the game that was universally 
praised as well thought-out 
and designed. However, many 
critics lamented the lack of op- 
portunities to explore the city. 
Was this done on purpose? 
JS: Yes. We wanted to keep the 
player on track, and to focus all 
of our attention and efforts on 
the core story and experience. 
Right from the very start, we 
told everyone that this isn’t 
GTA in the 50s and we meant 
it. Unfortunately many critics 
didn’t get the message. I often 
wonder how different the 
opinions of those critics would 
have been if we didn’t allow 
the player to drive around the 
city and just warped Vito from 
location to location and erected 
invisible barriers to contain 
the player like many other 
games do. 

DG: Indeed, by creating this 
large city backdrop for our 
game, it immediately had us 
fighting a losing battle that 
Mafia II was a sandbox game. 
Maybe it would have worked 


better to actually create a more 
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linear world. It’s like being 
punished for extra credit. 


GP: Downloadable content 
seems to be a key part of Mafia 
II's future. Was that part of the 
reason why the city feels so 
expansive? Will future updates 
give us more opportunities to 
see the sights of Empire Bay? 
JS: DLC seems to be part of 
every game's future these days. 
Mafia II’s DLC will indeed en- 
courage you to explore more of 
Empire Bay. There will be new 
playable areas introduced in 
the DLC, such as the cathouse, 
the lakeside, a supermarket, 
train station, and more. Also, 
you ll get to experience the sto- 
ries of new playable characters 
like Jimmy the mercenary and 
Joe Barbaro. 

DG: We are committed to 
expanding Mafia II beyond the 
original retail disc game with 
more DLC and stories from 
Empire Bay. It’s only natural 
that we created this great 
world and set of characters 
that we'd want to revisit it 
with players. We have an 
upcoming DLC release called 


Joe’s Adventures, and there 
are quite a few substantial new 
areas that open for explora- 
tion. What’s cool about this 
DLC is the convergence of 
the main game’s story and 
gameplay style, as well as the 
mission-based arcade style 
of our previous DLC release, 
Jimmy’s Vendetta. It offers 
players more in every aspect. 


GP: Talk about the script that 
was written for the game. 
The game's Wikipedia page 
put it at 700 pages. Is that an 
accurate number? 

JS: Don't believe everything 
you read on Wikipedia, espe- 
cially the Mafia II page. That 
said, the script estimate is rea- 
sonably accurate. It was over 
700 pages last time I checked. 
That was a long time ago, 
when it was in the standard 
theatrical format—the same 
way movie scripts are written. 
Eventually, all of our game 
scripts make their way into 
spreadsheet format because 
that’s a great way to track tens 
of thousands of lines of dialog. 
I'd say the safe number is 700- 


plus, because I really, really 
don’t want to take the time to 
convert the script back into 
the theatrical format [laughs]. 
Also, I should mention that 
this is only the core experience 
we re talking about. All of the 
ambient dialog from the NPCs 
that doesn’t tie into the story 
is completely separate, and 
it’s comprised of just as many 
lines, if not more. 


GP: Was there anything that 
you wanted to do story-wise 
that just didn’t work? Or 

is there anything that, in 
hindsight, you wish you had 
done differently? 

JS: The moral choice system 

we had in the script wasn’t very 
meaningful, and the resulting 
branching endings weren't very 
satisfying as a result, which 

is why we removed the moral 
choice element and the other 
endings it led to. In hindsight, it 
would have been better had we 
caught that stuff before we start- 
ed talking about it publicly. Our 
fan base is passionate, and they 
react very strongly to anything 
we remove from the design. 


The original script also had 
Mamma crying and lecturing 
you in prison, for like three 
straight minutes. It was painful 
to watch. Part of that was by 
design, but I really don’t want 
to make my mom cry or get 
lectured by her in real life, let 
alone in a video game. The easy 
fix for that was to kill Mamma 
while Vito was in prison, 
though I really wish we had 
done that before I recorded the 
dialogue [laughs]. 

DG: Yes, it’s true—Jack has no 
heart. Momma went and he 
was happy. 


ative decision? 
JS: [ll answer your question 
with a question: How do you 


know he isn't going to try to 
save Joe? Just because Vito 
doesn’t immediately start 
shooting, doesn’t mean that 
he’s resigned to the fact that 
Joe’s going to die and there's 
nothing he can do to stop it. 
This is a very complicated 
situation he’s in, and he’s 

a thinker. Or maybe you're 
right. Maybe he’s going to do 
nothing at all and just accept 
it; trading decades of friend- 
ship and personal loyalty 

for money and power. The 
guy you thought you knew 
stabs you in the back. That's 
not uncommon in the mob. 
Maybe that’s the moral of the 
story—never trust anybody, 
because in the end it’s all 
about business. 
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JS: Of course it leaves the door 
open. Maybe that’s one of the 
reasons why we chose it. 


DG: | think it’s something 
we were keen to do with 
Mafia as a franchise. We said, 
“Let’s make a world and some 
characters that can exist over 
maybe a series of games.” 
The original Mafia had a 
great storyline but it was 
really finite—everyone died 
or went to jail for a very long 
time. Including the shooting 
of Tommy was really the only 
thing we could carry on from 
that previous story. 


JS: Playboy’s content revolves 
around what we call “the good 
life” —nice cars, premium 
liquor, cool gadgets, and beauti- 
ful women. It’s everything that 
Vito and Joe hope to attain. 
We also wanted to include 
collectibles, so Playboy was a 
perfect fit. 

As far as the overall experi- 
ence goes, I thought it was 
a great tie-in. In the rest of 


the world, everyone appar- 
ently agreed with me. In 

the U.S. though, I think the 
Playboy brand, unfortunately, 
overshadowed what the game 
was about. As we all know, 
nudity is evil in this country. 

I got really tired of reading 
previews by U.S. critics that 
more or less said “I had a great 
time with Mafia II. And if the 
final game sucks, at least it has 
breasts.” What’s the big deal? 
They’re just topless, and from 
the 1950s. Get over it. It’s not 
porn. Try writing about the 
game instead of trying to come 
up with a sensational headline. 
DG: We got an email the other 
day, I can’t remember the exact 
wording, but I do remember the 
line, “I like violence as much as 
the next guy, but to put porn 

in a game, 2K what were you 
thinking?” I am inspired by this 
to include even more nudity in 
my next game. 
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Anatomy ofa 
Quality 
Third-Party 
Controller 
After creating top-tier PC products 
for a dozen years, Razer is making 
its first console accessory: the Xbox 
360 Onza controller. Razer’s Hilmar 
product for a new platform. 


Hahn details the controller and the 


reasons why the company’s crafting a 
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Better than the Best? 
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See how the nutrients in lowfat 
milk help Apolo refuel after a race at 
bodybymilk.com/apoloohno 


OE Read “Zero Regrets” by Apolo Ohno. 
me Available at bookstores everywhere. 
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